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PROSPECTS OF WAR WITH RUSSIA. 





“Cry havoc! and let loose the dogs of war !” 





. Ir may suit the purposes of certain well-fed journalists to proclaim with pert 
complacency the definite and pacific settlement of the Turco Russian question. 
Tt is not set at rest, and sooner or later the sword must be its arbiter. That it 
may be permitted to slumber ; that the northern despot may veil his anger, and 
allow the refugees to escape into the free countries of Europe or the republican 
states of America, it is not our purpose to deny; but whoever looks back upon 
history, whoever considers the present aspect of affairs, and from thence turns to 
the probable catastrophe, must be convinced that Russia and her slavish satellites 
will—and that at no distant day—array themselves in arms against the spirit of 
liberty led by an English army, and embodied in the rising masses of revolu- 
tion. ‘The Czar stands as the declared enemy of freedom, the representative of 
barbarity and despotism, the encroacher on all men’s possessions, and the 
trampler on all men’s rights. Peace with him can never go beyond a truce. 
He is hated by Europe—he is especially hated by Great Britain; for his power 
is employed to overthrow the rising fabric of liberty on the Continent; and his 
ambition. aims at circumscribing the splendid empire of these islands. The 
time will, therefore, come when we shall be po to fling the brand in his 
face, and challenge him by land and sea to contest the supremacy of the world. 
The excitement of to-day may subside, but it will rise into.a tempest to-morrow ; 
and not all the declamations of the peace-pedlars—not all the whimperings of 
an.effeminate humanitarianism—not all the juggles of ingenious agents, or the 
utmost art of diplomacy, will be able successfully to stand between the powers 
of Great Britain and Russia. They are already enemies; they are already 
armed ;: they are already prepared with the pretence of a quarrel; and from one 
rk may follow an explosion which will roll over the length and breadth of 
urope, crushing thrones, dynasties, and weaves or leaving for despotism 
and privilege a clear, but blood-stained, desolated field, to throw up new en- 
trenchments for the defence of ancient power. 

Consequently, it is no task of supererogation to inquire into the justice, into 
the wisdom, into the humanity of the policy which would array the liberties of 
Europe against the vast h of the northern despot; for. we may rest as- 
sured that whenever the period of collision arrives it will not be simply.a 
struggle between England and Russia, but a contest between freedom and 
tyranny; the trial of strength between thrones and people—between privileged 
p anne and industrious populations. Nor should this be feared by us; we are 
free, or comparatively free; we stand in no dread of insurrections; we 
weapons more potent than great ordnance, shields more sure than barricades ; 
instruments of reform more effective than pike or musket. But while rejoicing 
over these priceless treasures, it should never be forgotten that our ancestors 
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bought them with their blood; that we owe them to the patriotism of those 
who dragged Charles I. from his throne and his sceptre, and brought him to 
the axe and the block—who drove the second James from his seat of honour, 
stripped him of his kingly trappings, and turned him, the recreant royal culprit, 
from a place which—although the assertion may appear startling—was still sus- 
ceptible of a worse disgrace than any which his predecessors had cast upon it. 
Bearing these memories in mind, we should not through jealousy deny our Con- 
tinental brethren the right which we have long ago contended for and vindicated. 
We mean resistance to authority, the sacred right of insurrection. Let us take 
for our motto the glorious line, inscribed by some unknown pious hand, in me- 
mory of the regicide Bradshaw—let us, we say, repeat and treasure up in our 
recollection that splendid maxim, found graven on old cannon, and which should 
lie in the heart and be ever in the mouth of every free man, * Resistance To 
TYRANTS IS OBEDIENCE TO Gop.” 

For ourselves, we have had our revolution. We have written the bloody page 
of our annals: we have read it; we have folded it down, and may it never be 
re-opened! We have waded through the fiery sea of slaughter, and stand 
upon dry land. But when, looking back upon the burning waste, we see whole 
nations tossed to and fro amid the flames, struggling to follow to where we 
stand, but driven back and hewn in pieces by the servile savage mercenaries of 
despotism, is it for us to encourage their advance, to tend them the helping hand 
of Christian fellowship, or to league ourselves with their enemies, by banding 
with those whose rule we would not endure for a day, and raising our own 
unshackled arms to strike down those who stumble over chains at every step? 

Sooner or later, we repeat, a war with Russia is inevitable. Let us, then, 
prosecute wisely what diplomacy cannot arrest. Now, whenever the eruption 
breaks out, humanity and policy demand that it should be terminated with 
as much speed as practicable. The means to this end are obvious. 

To sweep all Russian commerce off the seas ; to blockade all Russian ports ; to 
check all Russian trade; to destroy all Russian armaments; to lay siege to, 
bombard, and destroy all Russian maritime cities; to waste the Russian coasts, 
and spread ruin and havoc through the fortified towns on her shores, will be but 
one branch of the enterprise. ‘The land forces of the Czar are immense; the 
natural bulwarks of his empire are formidable, and between our territories and 
his is placed a great gulf, which the conflagration could not pass with ease. 
A flame must be kindled in the heart of his own dominions; the fire must 
spread around his borders, and, blazing through his empire, scorch him out of 
every retreat, surround him with a tossing ocean of confusion and disaster, 
and precipitate him and his power into the midst of a general wreck, which may 
overwhelm his throne for ever. To accomplish this will be a task of little dif- 
ficulty. Declare war; dispatch emissaries to all the hostile courts of the Con- 
tinent—for a cloud of despotic states will assuredly swarm around the Czar, to 
enjoy the shadow of his protection, whilst eam defending his throne: 
Austria—the fallen, miserable wreck of an empire—will be among them. She 
has verified the truth of Burke’s axiom, that the state which accepts the as- 
sistance of a stronger power inevitably becomes its slave. 

Our policy will be, therefore, to visit Poland, Hungary, Italy, Sicily, Russia, 
Vienna, and apply to each of those populations the torch of revolution. The 
embers still glow, and a breath will fan them into flames. Encourage them b 
our countenance ; assist them with money and with arms; prompt them wih 
guarantees of independence and security ; kindle their anger by the recollections 
of grievances and long-suffered wrongs; inflame their ambitions with the hope 
of freedom ; fire their pride by the contrast between liberty and servitude. 
Then retire, and look what a mighty conflagration you have raised! Who will 
stop its page ? With your army in its van—with your assistance in its rear— 
with your fleets for its allies at sea, reckon confidently on the dismemberment 

and overthrow of the gigantic Russian empire. The throne of St. Petersburgh 
falling will bury in its ruins those of a score of miserable despots who have 
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floated themselves to’ their position through seas of misery and blood. The 
world will weep over their ruin! Woe to us when this broken wreck of 
royalty cumbers Europe with its scattered fragments! They will be treasured 
as the marble remnants of an antique temple consecrated to the hideous rites 
and orgies of some cannibal god. All mankind will mourn for the fallen 
Austrian empire; Christendom will flock to its tomb, as Islam to the sepulchre 
at Mecca. Let not the pilgrims forget their offerings—a gallows, a rope, an 
axe, and a scource—for a woman's back. 

The hordes of the Krimea will in that day remember the slaughter of the 
thirty thousand. Hungary will call to mind the desolation of its provinces, the 
burning of its cities ; the massacres of its old men and its children; the flogging 
of its mothers, its wives, and its daughters. Naples will think of its streets 
red with blood ; Sicily will not forget the murders and rapines of Ferdinand’s 
army ; Venice will be goaded by the memory of its many sufferings; Poland will 
call for a heavy account against its oppressors; Rome will remember its bom- 
bardment ; all Europe will call up the memory of a million wrongs—of fields 
red with blood, and black with ashes, sprinkled with the bones of the dead. 
Nor will France be without a rankling recollection of injuries. All the kindred, 
all the friends, all the sympathisers with those whom the ferocity of a vindic- 
tive law has consigned to chains, exile, or a prison, will be interested in the 
downfal of the tyranny which, ander the name of a republic, is corrupting 
and enslaving the nation. Silly, ignorant, little-minded persons fancy they 
use a barbed weapon against the principle of democracy when they point to 
France, and ask what it has accomplished there. The idea is as miserable as it 
is malignant. Nor can we contain the utter and ineffable contempt with which 
we regard those poor, muddle-headed, heavy-witted geese who fancy that 
because they cackle loudly their voices are heard amid the general buzz of the 
national counsels. France is not a republic. The kite’s egg in the eagle's 
nest is a pretender to the empire, under the mask of President of the Republic. 
But he had better keep clear of conspiracies—why, we need not say. 

Kossuth’s farewell to his country should be read by all friends of freedom on 
the Continent. It should not be read to be forgotten, but to sink deep into the 
heart, to be borne in the mind, to be remembered when the day of retribution 
shall arrive—when England, the republicans of France, the nations of the Con- 
tinent, and the hospitable sons of Turkey shall throng in embattled ranks 
against the hordes of the barbarian despot. ‘‘ Farewell, my beloved country! 
Farewell, land of the ars!” Farewell, but not, we hope, forever. Hun- 
gary may some day call Kossuth to the head of its counsels, to organise another 
war and direct another army against the common enemy of them and ‘oi all 
civilisation. All honest men will join chorus in his curse of the debased and 
degraded wretch—the miserable Judas —. whose brow is branded with the shame 
that should ever cling to the memory of one worse than Tarpeia, more despic- 
able than Ephialtes—we had almost said more loathsome than Monk. “ ‘The 
ingrate whom thou hast fattened with thy abundance, he rose against thee; he 
rose against thee, the traitor to his master, and destroyed thee utterly.” ‘ He 
hath done treason to his master ; for the glitter of gold hath been for him more 
seductive than that of the blood shed for his country. Base gain had more 
value in his eyes than his country; and his God has abandoned him, as he had 
abandoned his God for his allies of Hell.” 

So may his memory remain—so may infamy mea, to him—so may the 
loathing and abhorrence of all honest men number him among the basest 
and lowest taiscreants whom history will inscribe in her blackest pages. The 
nefarious and miserable ingrate, who betraved and sold his country for the 
reward which was worthy of him. ‘Curse him, people of the Magyars,” says 
Kossuth ; “curse the breasts which did not dry up before they gave him their 
milk.” He is scarcely worthy of a noble nation’s curse. 

That the fleets of Great Britain, aided or not aided by that of France, with 
the war vessels of Turkey, could leave Russia without a skiff to float on the sea, 
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none can doubt. We as a nation have not grown so accustomed to victory that 

we should now, with all the improvements of modern science, lay down our 

supremacy on the ocean. The broadsides of our ‘‘ oak leviathans” would blow 

out of the water every Russian naval force that could appear on any sea— 

could lay St. Petersburgh in ruins, and wash away its ashes with the waters of 

the Neva—could throw an impenetrable floating fortress across the Bosphorus, 

and drive the Czar to take refuge with his hordes in the heart of his barbarous 

empire. When were the energies of Great Britain exerted in a righteous and 

unsuccessful war? When did we ever seek to redress the wrongs of the 

oppressed and were defeated in the attempt? When we fought our own chil- 

dren in America, they drove us with shame from the field of battle. Right 

was with them, and victory remained its companion. We then learnt the 

lesson from bitter experience which wisdom might long before have taught us, 

that the attempt to enslave the free population of a free country is an enter- 

prise fraught with disaster and defeat; but when have we ever lost in the 

endeavour to aid the weakness of the oppressed and chastise the insolent 
tyranny of the powerful? The period of the coming war is doubtful—the 
result of it is shrouded in little mystery; the policy of it is self-demonstrative, 
and the humanity of it is evident to all statesmen. Let us, then, when we do 
draw the sword, draw it well and throw away the scabbard. Peace is a priceless 
blessing. War is a sad and melancholy thing. Of this none can be more sen- 
sible than ourselves. The sorrow it spreads through a thousand homes—the 
check it gives to commerce—all the long train of woes that follows in its train, 
need not be repeated to be remembered. But there is a peace more destructive 
than war—there is a peace more cruel, more desolating, more unholy, more 
unrighteous than war. It allows the materials of contention to accumulate— 
new seeds of hatred to be planted, to spring up, to flourish, and to ripen—new 
weapons to be sharpened ; and such a truce in every hour of its endurance piles 
higher the mountain of horrors which must part and roll abroad upon Europe 
when the moment of explosion arrives. Russia has on all sides encroached 
upon the territories, the liberties of the Continent—she is making her insidious 
serpent way into Persia—she is burrowing under tie independence of Turkey— 
—she is creeping towards China—she has virtually added Austria to the list of 
her provinces—she is leaguing with the conspiracy of European despots ; in 
every quarter, on every occasion, by-every means, however nefarious or unprin- 
cipled, she is spreading the insidious poison of her influence; so that all free 
and civilised nations must look to her downfal as arresting the career of one of 
the most hateful and dangerous that ever took root, grew up, or flourished on 
the debasement or folly of mankind. Clearly the interest of Russia lies in the 
maintenance of peace. Of this the Czar is sufficiently sensible. Oh, he has no 
fear—he is not terrified by the sound of our threats or the appearance of our 
fleets—he has a sword, and can draw and use it, too—he does not alter his views 
through any ideas of prudence,—certainly not! He is only magnanimous—he 
yields with haughty grace—he pities our weakness and the weakness of Turkey 
—he consents to forego his just claims purely through considerations of imperial 
generosity—he draws back his horns, not like the bull that is tilting ata post 
and fears to break his frontal bone, but like the horse that gently lifts his hoof 
over a fallen enemy. 

Such is the Czar’s version of the course which it is said he is now determined 
to pursue. But will Englishmen put faith in the declaration? Will they not 
rather believe that he is pusillanimous ?—that he fears the hostility of Great 
Britain and France ?—that he dreads the dissemination of the revolutionary feeling 
in his own army ?—that he is stricken with terror at the sight of those vast surging 
billows of freedom which now swell gently over the Continent, bu‘ only wait 
the summons of a blast of war to roll into a mighty tempest, to break down all 
the barriers of art, and sweep away even the ruins of every despotic throne in 
Europe? Such at least is our view of his magnanimous policy—such is.the 
credit we give to him for his forbearance—such is our estimate of his mode- 
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ration. He knows as well as we that there is a Nemesis in politics—a fierce and 
fiery Nemesis; and his heart faints at the idea. ‘The sword was half unsheathed 
and suspended by a hair above his head. He never noticed it; but, strangely 
enough, complied with the request it was intended to enforce! ‘Truly a won- 
derful example, in which prudence and magnanimity trod in the same path! 
By all means give the Czar credit for his generosity. 

So much for the means of war. We have sketched no plan—we have not 
indicated the number or extent of our resources—we have but endeavoured to 
suggest to the reflective reader’s mind the vast multitudes of enemies which a 
blast of the revolutionary trumpet could wake from their graves of degradation 
to join our armies and fight around the common standard of free men, which 
has been victorious in a thousand battles, triumphant in a thousand storms, and 
will be victorious and will be triumphant so long as it is borne at the head of 
the ranks which defy and resist the insolent power of despotism. The sword 
that is so ready at the massacre is seldom the most glorious in the even struggle 
of armies; the axe that is so skilful at the block is seldom wielded for a better 
use. Executioners, hangmen—whether royal or aristocratic, noble or plebeian— 
are commonly at once the most dull, as well as the least courageous generals. The 
cowardly monster that scourged an innocent woman with a whip—scourged her 
naked shoulders till they ran with blood—scourged her in the midst of a ruffian 
soldiery, and compelled a prima donna to sing for his amusement by threats of 
a flogsing with rods,—this caitiff, we say, would not be a formidable adversary 
for a British leader and a British force. Intrepid he may be—Napoleon was 
courageous. But his courage is that of the bull-dog, that will worry a kitten 
and fly in the tiger’s face. 

Russia is not relaxing her preparations for war: she is marshalling her 
armies; she is refitting, equipping, and manning her fleet ; she is accumulating 
the materiel of war ; she is fortifying her coasts and frontiers. Her object is to 
Jull the watchfulness of Europe by the professions of peace; whilst she awaits 
the opportunity for commencing an advantageous campaign against the 
territories of neighbouring states. But it will be a shame and a disgraée to 
this country if, with the history of her former aggressions fresh in our 
memories, the knowledge of her projects in our minds, we draw in our 
suspicions, and suffer the barbarian Czar to fill up the measure of his iniqui- 
ties—iniquities which are the inheritance he derived from his predecessors on 
that blood-based throne, as far back as Peter, so-called the Great. ‘* Great” 
is a term we have not yet learnt properly to apply. A “great” monarch has 
usually been one pre-eminent in atrocity, in cruelty, selfishness, and villainy. 
Napoleon was “ great ;” yet what does mankind owe to him but the memory 
of innumerable slaughters, of wasted lands, of desolation, misery, degradation, 
and enthralment? A sordid, greedy, thankless usurper; shedding blood 
like water; scattering life like chaff to the winds; overthrowing all men’s 
happiness and prosperity, that thereon he might lay the foundation of his 
own aggrandisement. Such a man we call great. What epithet shall we 
invent to distinguish the noble and the good, the generous and the virtuous 
among mankind ? 

Had Russia continued imperative in her demand for the extradition of the 
Hungarian refugees, nothing could have remained for England but war. The 
tone of the requisition was insolent, the object of it nefarious. Should we 
have allowed ‘Turkey to fall in defence of the sacred rights of hospitality ? 
Should Christians, as free men, have stood by with folded arms whilst a 
nations of Muslims and slaves yielded up existence in obedience to the laws 
of their religion and instincts of their humanity ? Laying aside all the con- 
siderations of policy—which are numerous and great—making no account of 
the danger of allowing Turkey to become a Russian province ; forgetting the 
designs of the Czar on our Indian empire; leaving out of the calculation all 
forethought of future wars and more formidable aggressions,—should. we as 
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men—as Englishmen—permit the unholy sacrifice, at the altar of an insatiable, 
selfish, and ferocious emperor ? 

Let us thrust the question home. Let us suppose that Kossuth and his 
brave companions had fled to England after the betrayal of Hungary by 
Gérgey ; let us suppose them landed on our shores and sheltered in our cities, 
received amongst us, welcomed as the victims of despotism, and pitied as per- 
secuted, wronged, ¢nd ruined men. Let us suppose this; and let us suppose 
that the Czar Nicholas, demanding the extradition of these refugees, should 
prepare, on our peremptory refusal, to invade our coasts, to sack our towns 
and cities, to conquer us, and take away the old inheritance of our race, our 
independence, our freedom, our place among the nations of the world. 

Would not all England throng to the succour of its hospitality ? Should 
we not have armies raised ? Would not the din of the hammer and the anvil 
sound in all the cities of the kingdom ?—would not every man leave his hearth >— 
would not every mother send her son ?—would not the whole nation, in one hour, 
with one will, and with one resolution, arm and gather on the shores to defend 
that little band of refugees? All —, with them, if all do not sym- 
pathise in their cause. In this, at least, unanimity would be unbroken. It 
would not be so much Kossuth and his companions that we should seek to 
protect ; but ourselves, our shores, our country, our independence, our birth- 
right as a nation, our name as a free people, our honour as the supreme power 
of the world. Would this be our policy ? —or should we humbly write to the 
emperor, that we regret to cause him uneasiness ; that we certainly are reluctant 
to deny an asylum to the distressed; that it is not our practice; that we are 
not afraid of him; but, since he insists, we yield the point, and dispatch the 
refugees, in a first-rate line-of-battle ship, to be delivered up when and 
wherever he pleases, to gratify an imperial revenge and to grace an imperial 

ibbet ? 
7 Whatever way our answer would point we must make the some reply for 
Turkey. That Turkey, therefore, was justified in her refusal to deliver up 
the refugees of Widdin is placed beyond doubt. Our ambassadors urged and 
encouraged that refusal. Lord Palmerston, acting on that lofty and enlightened 
policy which lifts him above all the statesmen of his age, has confirmed our 
representative’s diplomacy; consequently, if Russia, at any time, tears open 
this question, and calls ‘Turkey to account for her refusal, England is bound 
by all the laws of honour, by all the bonds of faith, by all the dictates of 
humanity, by all the rules of justice, by all the suggestions of wisdom, to 
stand by her to the last: to draw the sword in her defence, and to roll the tide 
of war upon all the coasts and frontiers of the Russian empire, until the despot 
lowers his tone, takes the second place among the powers of Christendom, and 
confesses the ascendant power of Great Britain. We should never go blind- 
fold on the path of war; but having once entered it, must determine to trace 
its whole length and breadth; to Kindle a blaze of revolution on the Continent ; 
to arm the hundred-handed enemies of despotism; and guarantee to all who 
unsheath their weapons in our behalf and the behalf of justice and humanity 
the maintenance of their independence, and security from the attacks of 
tyranny. By such means we could raise against Russia such an army as was 
never before levied against any power, ancient or modern. From all the 
enslaved nations of Europe elements might be drawn, which, well organised 
and supported, would roll like an ocean upon the frontiers of the northern 
despot, and, sweeping Europe as with a tornado, whirl away thrones, kings, 
and feudal princes, level them with the dust, trample them to ruin, and blot 
out their existence from the face of Christendom. Meanwhile we, in these 
free islands, might remain unscathed and in peace. Surely none of us fear 
revolution? Who fears punishment that is not conscious of guilt? Who but 
the culprit turns pale? Certainly our Government feels secure. Our aris- 
tocracy must be too sensible of the people’s love to tremble at the name of 
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insurrection. Are they conscious of crimes against the nation? Surely not. 
But, seriously, none need fear for Great Britain. Violence is only desirable 
where pacific methods fail ; we won the old Reform Bill in peace ; we shall in 
the same manner win a new charter. It is for slaves to rebel; we that partly 
govern ourselves keep steadily on the smooth road of change—and may we 
never be compelled to leave it. On the Continent it is different ; there public 
opinion is shackled, and people take up arms to do with their hands what they 
may not demand with their mouths; to hew down with cold steel what the 
cannot protest against in the press. When we find a cabinet of Englis 
ministers pandering to the ambition of an English king, and suppressing the 
right of meeting, the voice of the press; forbidding public dinners; flogging 
women in the streets; searching private houses; and raising illegal taxes by 
illegal means,—then we shall find the whole nation ready to rise as one man, 
and circle London with a belt of barricades. However, we have no such pros- 
yee 3 our e is indeed heavy, but we shall gently and gradually throw it off. 
ith the other races of Europe, we repeat, the case stands widely different. With 
them, it is—rise in insurrection, or lie down in debased and degraded slavery. 
The choice is for them to wear a chain or wield a sword; and though they may 
twenty times repeat the drama of revolution, it is for us to applaud and 
encourage them until they finally succeed. Russia is the main stronghold of 
arbitrary power—Turkey shields the persecuted fugitives from death; England 
and France stand between as mediators—Russia withdraws her demand, ter- 
rified by the display of power. Hitherto we have acted well; but if the 
question again becomes portentous, let us not desert our policy ; let us support 
with arms those whom we have encouraged with advice ; and the most effectual 
means to this end will be to fling the fiery torch of revolution among the 
nations of the Cuntinent, and teach them that lesson which is dedicated to 
Bradshaw's memory—‘ Resistance TO TYRANTS IS OBEDIENCE TO Gop.” 





PENCILLINGS OF POESY. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


Fancy, fond elf, is oft gaily tracing, 
A fairy Paradise all her own, 

Which Truth, stern Truth, is full soon effacing, 
Her pheenix light on the picture thrown: 

Then Memory’s pencil, softly stealing, 
Though mingled the hues its traces declare, 

Will some undying be still revealing, 
In the light of the heart brightly beaming there. 


*Tis thus when in distant lands we wander, 
Dwelling in sunshine of lovelier flowers, 
O’er her loved task will Memory ponder, 
Painting hues of her native bowers : 
Chains of thought her traces betoken, 
A bondage far dearer than wandering free, 
Links in life that can ne’er be broken, 
Until in life we have ceased to be. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD PQETS. 


COW PER. 


Bx JOHN TOMLINSON. 


Or course you have read Cowper? No? Then you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Here is a rich, solid vein of enjoyment, to be had at any bookseller’s 
for the smallest gratuity, and yet you have not availed yourself of it. Prythee, 
learn wisdom and buy the book. As a whole, we have a very high opinion of 
the poems in question. Amongst the many who may be designated “ household 
poets,” there are few, perhaps none, who present stronger claims to our regard 
than Cowper; and none whose writings have tended more towards developing 
right principles, noble impulses, and virtuous actions in the world. We grant 
this is high praise; but pay attention a few minutes while we run through the 
poet’s history, after which I trust a little interest will be awakened in the 
works. Nolens volens, then, in true biographical fashion. William Cowper was 
born November 26th, 1731, at the rectory of Great Berkhampstead, Hertford- 
shire. His father was son of Spencer Cowper, a judge in the Court of Common 
Pleas, whose brother was Lord Chancellor ; so that our poet was of a very dis- 
tinguished family. At six years of age he was sent to a school kept by Dr. 
Pitman ; and being a quiet, delicate, diffident boy, it is said the other lads mal- 
treated him shamefully. About this time also he suffered a great deal from 
weak eyes, so much indeed that his sight was despaired of, but after two years’ 
attention from an oculist he grew better. Afterwards he was sent to West- 
minster school, where he continued until his eighteenth year, when he was 
articled for three years to an attorney. Lord Thurlow was at the same period 
a fellow-clerk in the office. He appears, however, not to have liked the law. 
Ido not say he was naturally lazy; he was thoughtless—frittering away his 
time in trifling pursuits, and, as a matter of course, made very little proficiency 
in his studies. Cowper, as we have seen, was born an aristocrat, and might 
reasonably hope for family patronage. Alas for those whose fathers have 
attained to eminence; they very seldom make much out in a laborious pro- 
fession—and Cowper did not. We will be guided by his own testimony. 
Writing to a friend he says, “I did assuredly live three years with Mr. Chap- 
man, a solicitor, that is to say I slept three years in his house ; but I lived, that 
is to say I spent my days, in Southampton-row, as you very well remember. 
There was I and the future Lord Chancellor Thurlow constantly employed 
from morning to night in giggling and making giggle, instead of studying the 
law.” In 1763, after having expended eleven years of idleness in the Middle 
Temple, a barrister without practice, the offices of Reading Clerk and Clerk of 
the Committees of the House of Lords fell vacant; which being at the disposal 
of Cowper's cousin, he very naturally conferred them upon his relative. Here 
we should like to digress for a moment and speak more directly to the reader. 
Sir, I presume you are a plain, sensible man, and honest—not at all nervous or 
given to fainting. If you have to speak or read in company, it does not bring 
on the palpitation ?—Not it. And you are not wanting in true British spirit 
either? When addressing a large mixed audience, you can look them boldly 
in the face like a man; ay, and if they put their fingers to the nose or cough, 
treat such insolence with silent contempt, being inwardly comforted by the 
* surance that you have more wisdom than the pack of them? We do not sa’ 

s conduct is wrong, or incompatible with the genius of our glorious consti- 
tution ; no— 

You do act nobly, friend, and like a man of honour ; 
Nobly do you act, and like a gentleman; 
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but all men have not this blessed confidence, and few in this particular were so 
much lacking as the poet Cowper. ‘The very idea of having to read before the 
House of Lords induced the most morbid sensations, throwing him as the period 
drew on into paroxysms of fear, which eventually caused him to resign without 
atrial. He accepted the inferior office of Clerk of the Journals, simply because 
it would not subject him to public rehearsals. Here, however, some dispute 
arose as to the cousin’s right of nomination, and Cowper was called to an exami- 
nation before the bar of the house. “They whose spirits are formed like 
mine,” he writes, “to whom a public exhibition of themselves is mortal poison, 
may have some idea of the horrors of my situation: others can have none. To 
require my attendance at the bar of the house, that I might there publicly 
entitle myself to the office, was in effect to exclude me from it. In the mean 
time the interests of my friend, the honour of his choice, my own reputation 
and circumstances, all urged me forward—all pressed me to undertake that 
which I say to be impossible.” 

In his short autobiography the poet gives us a most affecting account of the 
state of his mind at this period: “I began to look upon madness as the ouly chance 
remaining. I had a strong kind of foreboding that so it would one day fare 
with me; and I wished for it earnestly, and looked forward to it with impatient 
expectation. My chief fear was that my senses would not fail me time enough 
to excuse my appearance at the bar of the House of Lords, which was the only 
purpose I wanted it to answer.” As the time drew on, he writes: ‘* I grew more 
sullen and reserved, fled from all society, even from my most intimate friends, 
and shut myself up in my chambers. ‘The ruin of my fortune, the contempt of 
my relations and acquaintance, the prejudice I should do my patron, were all 
urged on me with irresistible energy. Being reconciled to the apprehension of 
madness, I began to be reconciled to the apprehension of death. Though for- 
merly, in my happiest hours, I had never been able to glance a single thought 
that way without shuddering at the idea of dissolution, I now wished for it, 
and found myself but little shocked at the idea of procuring it myself. I con- 
sidered life as my property, and therefore at my own disposal. Men of great 
name, I observed, had destroyed themselves; and the world still retained the 

rofoundest respect for their memories.” Yes, to such an height was his 
renzy leading him, that even suicide became a cherished purpose of his mind. 
From this he was providentially delivered, only to be plunged into still greater 
depths of mental aberration. ‘The account of his increasing madness, recorded 
by himself, is as singularly graphic as it is painful. “ While I traversed the 
apartment, expecting every moment that the earth would open her mouth and 
swallow me—my conscience scaring me, and the city of refuge out of reach and 
out of sight—-a strange and terrible darkness fell upon me. If it were ible 
that a heavy blow could light on the brain, without touching the skull, such 
was the sensation I felt. I clapped my hand to my forehead and cried aloud, 
through the pain it gave me.” And this was the finale of that bugbear of a 
public examination : on the very day he was to appear before the House he was 
placed a morbid hypochondriac under medical restraint. ‘Thus was engendered 
a strange monomania, which beclouded at different intervals no inconsiderable 
portion of the poet's life. Here advances boldly a little whisking interrogator, 
with an expression on his lips something between a smile and a sneer, “ Do you 
mean to tell me that all this originated from a timorous dread of occasionally 
reading a paper in public, and there and then being asked a civil question? I 
won't believe it. ‘lalk about delicate nerves and exquisite sensibility as you 
like, but 1 tell you the thing is incredible—and_ besides Cowper. was a lawyer.” 
Bravo, my little wrangler ; you put the question like a man of mettle. You are 
partly right, and partly wrong. Listen while we proceed to make a true and 
searching analysis of this mysterious case. No doubt Cowper’s melancholy con- 
dition was consummated by the circumstances we have just depicted. It is our 
opinion, however, that those circumstances gathered much of their force, if not 
their entire existence, from other causes, which lie hidden in the background. 
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To particularise—had the mind of the poet in his earlier years been exercised 
upon sound practical knowledge, and applied to useful regular employment, 
that morbid irritability of his nature would have been checked, if not entirely 
revented ; his views and feelings would have acquired a steadier, more cheerful 
Sheena life, with the performance of constant virtuous duties, passed smoothly 
on towards the goal. ‘This was not the case, however; he had neglected his 
profession, frittered away his opportunities, and now with a patrimony almost 
expended was to become a burden upon his friends and a clog on society. To 
make his situation still more embarrassing, Cowper was in love; and his prett 
cousin Theodora reciprocated his affection. Fathers, however, eschew all 
romance, and look more to the substantial aliment of life; therefore Ashley 
Cowper, Esq., uncle to the poet, although cherishing a becoming respect for the 
virtues of his nephew, sternly refused to give his daughter to a pauper. It has 
been thought by some that there was an hereditary tendency to insanity in the 
family, which in William’s case would no doubt be greatly facilitated by solitary 
habits and giving way to melancholy morbid feelings. There was something 
more than this, lhowever—something which, as the disease progressed, preyed 
on his mind with more poignancy than the grief of disappointed love or the 
plagues of office. What was it, think you? Gloomy perverted views on the 
subject of religion. This was a painful feature in his hypochondria, as it 
entered into every circumstance of life, bereaving him of hope. He had come 
to the bitter conclusion that there was no mercy for him in this world or the 
next—that he had sinned so foully that God would never pardon him. Here 
we must try to correct a very prevalent mistake. Some, who know nothing of 
evangelical religion but the name, and are prejudiced against it, blame Chris- 
tianity for the issue. Such an insinuation is both foolish and false. From his 
own testimony we learn that up to the period of his recovery from the attack 
just mentioned he was a stranger to experimental piety. When calm reflection 
returned, he saw it was the want of religion that caused his sorrows; which 
having embraced, became to the poet, when not under the influence of mental 
aberration, his comfort and his trust. Let no man from henceforth make a 
mock of Cowper's sufferings: however unscriptural and unfounded the appre- 
hensions, to the poet they had all the bitter, scorching, damning pangs of a 
stern reality. For more than eighteen months did he remain in this afflicting 
condition, cut off almost entirely from intercourse with society. At length, 
feeling himself a little recovered, he left Dr. Cotton and took lodgings in Hun- 
tingdon, where he formed a lasting friendship with the Unwins. On the death of 
Mr. Unwin he removed with the family to Olney, where resided at that time 
the Rev. John Newton, to whom he also became particularly attached. Here 
we must pass over fifteen or sixteen years, during which time he lived 
in the strictest retirement, now and then writing from his retreat some of 
those inimitable letters which far outstrip anything epistolary we have in the 
language. But about his poetry, whatever merits or defects it may possess, the 
lea of youthful inexperience cannot be urged either in favour or extenuation. 
There is one piece extant which he wrote in youth. In 1748, while at Bath he 
once discovered the heel of an old shoe, concerning which important event he 
composed some very tolerable lines. With the exception of this effusion, how- 
ever, his poetical faculties appear to have lain dormant until he was fifty years 
of age. The first instance of his peculiar sparkling fancy and inimitable power 
of expression is the fable of the nightingale and glow-worm, which was written 
at the commencement of 1780 and enclosed in a letter to his friend William 
Unwin. It is certainly a clever sprightly effusion. 
“ A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the valley with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
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‘When, soaking: naeriy around, 

He spied far off upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 

So stooping down from hawthorn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus right eloquent :— 
‘Did you admire my lamp,’ quoth he, 

‘ As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as I to spoil your song ; 

For ’twas the self-same Power divine 

Taught you to sing and me to shine ; 

That you with music, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night.’ 

“he songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 


Then comes the moral, and a good one it is :— 


“ Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interests to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other! 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life’s poor transient night is spent.” 


The year following he began “ 'Table-Talk,” about which he thus writes to Mr. 
Newton :—“ It is a medley of many things; some that may be useful, and some 
that, for aught I know, may be very diverting. I am merry that I may decoy 
people into my company, and grave that they may be the better for it. Now 
and then I put on the arb of a philosopher, and take the opportunity that 
disguise procures me to drop a word in favour of religiom In short, there is 
some froth, and here and there a bit of sweetmeat, which seems to entitle it 
justly to the name of a certain dish the ladies call a trifle. I did not choose to 
be more facetious, lest I should consult the taste of my readers at the expense 
of my own reputation ; nor more serious than I have been lest I should offend 
theirs.” To “‘Table-Talk” succeeded “The Progress of Error,” “ Truth,” “ Ex- 
postulation,” and a number of smaller pieces; all of which were collected and 
raceme in one volume in 1782. His views and feelings on this occasion may 

gathered from a letter which he addressed to a friend :—“ If,” he says, “a 
board of inquiry were to be established, at which poets were to TT an 
examination respecting the motives that induced them to publish, and I were 
summoned to attend, that I might give an account of mine, I think I could 
truly say, what perhaps few poets could, that although I have no objection to 
lucrative consequences, if any such should follow, that they are not my aim; 
much less is it my ambition to exhibit myself to the world as a genius. ‘What 
then,’ says Mr. President, ‘can possibly be your motive?’ I answer with a bow— 
‘Amusement.’ There is nothing but this—no occupation within the compass of 
my small sphere, poetry eo ge that can do much toward diverting that train 
of melancholy thoughts, which, when I am thus employed, are for ever pouring 
themselves upon me.” 

“There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poets know. The shifts and turns 
The expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
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Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win— 
To arrest the fleeting images, that fill 

The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 
And force them sit, till he has pencil!’d off 

A faithful likeness of the forms he views : 
Are occupations of the poet’s mind 

So pleasing, and that steal away the thought 
With such address from themes of sad import. 
Such joys has he that sings.” 


Again, in answer to his friend Mr. Unwin, Cowper says, “ You ask me how 
I fecl on the occasion of my approaching publication? Perfectly at my ease. 
If I had not been pretty well assured beforehand that my tranquillity would be 
but little endangered by such a measure, [ would never have engaged in it, for 
I cannot bear disturbance. I have had in view two principal objects: first, to 
amuse myself; and, secondly, to compass that point in such a manner that others 
might possibly be the better for my amusement.’’ Cowper was a Christian, and 
viewed the world and time by the light of an unfolding immortality. Ambition 
in him was no low, selfish, sordid passion, but a sense of duties he owed to his 
Maker and to mankind. God gave him a mission to his brethren; he 


“ assumed the lyre 

And told the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 
That He, who died below, and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that His name is Love.” 


Had Cowper produced nothing but the poems above mentioned, he would neither 
have secured nor merited a very high position amongst British poets. “The 
volume met with a very tardy reception.” We are not surprised; and, begging 
pardon of Mr. Grimshaw, could never discover that “extraordinary merit” 
which characterises some of Cowper's later productions. It has been the mis- 
fortune of many a great man to be injured by indiscriminate praise. This is 
almost sure to be the case where the editorial or biographical responsibility is 
intrusted to private and particular friends. With few qualifications for the 
task, except, perhaps, a profound respect for the memory of the author; with 
slender pretensions to literature, and no true appreciation of beauties and defects, 
they glean together a medley of exorbitant panegyrics with which they belabour 
the writings most unmercifully. Not unfrequently the sole effect is to provoke 
a smile at the expense of the critic. Mr. Grimshaw has presented the world 
with a complete edition of Cowper; so far the public is his debtor: no one, 
however, will thank him for the feeble comments and critiques with which the 
work is bedizened, except it be in gratitude for their shortness. When he 
attempts to praise, it puts one in mind of an amateur in oil-painting who grinds 
his own colours, and does not mix them well. Look here, how thick and lumpy 
he daubs it on:—‘ Neglected as it was for a few years, the first volume of 
Cowper exhibits such a diversity of poetical powers as have rarely, indeed, been 
given to any individual of the ancient or modern world.” No one will den 
that there is, in each of the pieces, joined to the purest sentiment, much natural, 
graceful, correct versification; there is sometimes a sparkling caricature, and 
oftener a sage remark, mixed up with not a little that is heavy, cull, and com- 
monplace. Laying aside the book, you are tempted to exclaim—‘ Why, as to 
the greater part of all this, any clever versifier might produce such lines a 
dozen an hour, by way of recreation.” The attention is seldom or never power- 
fully awakened ; there are few passages on which the mind loves to dwell. We 
read on and on with the greatest equanimity, except that occasionally we find 
ourselves on the point of yawning, which of course is instantly checked, as 
such conduct would savour of disrespect. Jesting apart, however, Cowper, in 
the pieces before us, rarely appears to have felt poetry; there is little of the 
impulse, the earnestness, the fire which so plentifully abound in the task ; the 
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verse is too much like—what it in reality was—piecework, a daily employment, 
or a species of recreation, engaged in to beguile a weary hour. There are few 
writers perhaps less given to plagiarism than Cowper, or against whom the 
charge of want of originality would be with more difficulty sustained. His 
“Task,” not only for its powerful, earnest, touching sentiments, but in every 
peculiarity of style and expression, stands out in bold relief as a great original 
oem. His verse is not Milton’s nor Thomson’s, but as much different as it 
is possible to conceive in the same number of syllables. In reading the first 
volume, however, the thought has frequently struck us that Cowper must have 
been an ardent admirer of Pope. There is something at times in the flow of 
the verse exceedingly like the style of Queen Anne’s little poet. Take the fol- 
lowing, selected from a single page of “ Table-'Talk,” for an example :— 


“A. Guard what you say; the patriotic tribe 
Will sneer and charge you with a bribe— 
B. A bribe ? 
The worth of these three kingdoms I defy, 
To lure me to the baseness of a lie: 
And, of all lies (be that one poet’s boast), 
The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 
* *» * 


B. Queredo, as he tells his sober tale, 

Ask’d when in hell to see the royal jail ; 

Approved their method in all other things: 

‘But where, good sir, do you confine your kings ?” 
‘ There,’ said his guide, ‘the group is full in view.’ 
‘ Indeed ?’ replied the Don, ‘there are but few.’ 
His black interpreter the charge disdained— 

‘Few, fellow ?—there are all that ever reign’d.’” 


In what an easy, natural style Cowper writes—beautiful! The rhymes run as 
smoothly as the ball on a billiard-board ; and frequently in his smaller pieces 
there is such a peculiar terseness both of thought and expression, that you are 
suddenly charmed—captivated. I have two in my eye now—real gems in their 
way—the “ Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq.,” and “ Pairing-time Anticipated ;” but 
they are rather long, and the editor will be vexed if we crowd in too many 
quotations. One we will have, however. Which shall it be? I always con- 
tend that in cases of this kind practical utility should always have the su- 
premacy. Now, many young ladies read the Mirror; a little serious advice, 
therefore, directed by a young bachelor, cannot be thought out of place. Here 
it is:— 

“TJ shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If birds confabulate or no; 
’Tis clear, that they were always able 
To hold discourse,—at least in fable ; 
And e’en the child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanced then, on a winter's day, 
But warm, and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestall sweet St. Valentine, 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love, 

And with much twitter and much chatter, 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bullfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most, 
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Entreated, opening wide his beak, 

A moment’s liberty to speak ; 

And silence publicly enjoined, 

Deliver'd briefly thus his mind : 

‘ My friends! be cautions how you treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 

I fear we shall have winter yet.’ 


A Finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and satin poll, 
A last-year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied : 

‘ Methinks the gentlemen,’ quoth she, 
‘ Opposite in the apple-tree, 
By his good will would keep us single, 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle, 
Or (which is likelier to befal), 
Till death exterminate us all. 
I'll marry without more a-do ; 
My dear Dick Redcap, what say you ?’ 
Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well express'd, 
Influenced mightily the rest ; 
All pair’d, and each pair built a nest. 


But though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And Destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 
Not altogether smil’d on their’s. 
The wind, of late breathed gently forth, 
Now shifted east, and east by north; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 
Could shelter them from rain or snow. 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 
Themselves were chill’d, their eggs were addled ; 
Soon every father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peck’d each other, 
Parted without the least regret, 
Except that they had ever met, 
And learn’d in future to be wiser 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 
MORAL. 
Misses, the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry : 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry.” 
In 1784 appeared “ The Task,” the highest effort of Cowper’s muse. All the 
world knows the origin of this beautiful production. Lady Austen, a particu- 


lar friend of the poet's, once pressed him to write a poem in blank verse. He 
hesitated, and pleaded as an excuse his want of a subject. “ Poets,” said Lady 
Austen, “can find a topic in everything. Write about this sofa. He did so, 
taking the sofa as a sort of starting-point. 


“He travels and expatiates ; as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 
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The manners, customs, policy of all 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 

He sucks intelligence in every clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 

At his return—a rich repast for me. 

He travels, andIto * ° ? * * 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home.” 


T have often thought what an interesting companion Cowper must have been. 
Yes; with all his gloom and melancholy and reserve, there is something in such 
a nature to inspire love. He gives us—in one of his letters to Mr. Unwin—a 
graphic description ofa rare one: “ You are not acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Bull 
of Newport ?—perhaps it is as well for you that you are not. You would 
regret still more than you do that there are so many miles interposed between 
us. He spends part of the day with us to-morrow. A Dissenter, but a liberal 
one; a man of letters and of genius; master of a fine imagination, or, 
rather not master of it—an imagination which, when he finds himself in the 
company he loves, and can confide in, rans away with him into such fields of 
speculation, as amuse and enliven every other imagination that has the happi- 
ness to be of the party. At other times he has a tender and delicate sort of 
melancholy in his disposition, not less agreeable in its way. No men are better 
qualified for companions in such a world as this, than men of such a tempera- 
ment. Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one, and the mind 
that has an equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is best of all qualified for 
the contemplation of either. He can be lively without levity, and pensive 
without sullenness. Such a man is Mr. Bull. But nothing is perfect—he 
smokes tobacco.” And just such a friend was Cowper, omitting, of course the 
tobacco. I know it, for in imagination we have conversed together for hours. 
Many a beautiful ramble through the country have we had. 


“‘ How oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew; 
While admiration, feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene ; 
* a * * * * * * 


*Tis morning; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires th’ horizon ; while the clouds 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze, 
Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides uneffectual down the peaceful vale, 
And tinging all with his own rosy hue, 
From every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field.” 
A splendid prospect— 

“‘ The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear ; 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful, which daily view'd, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.” 

Roving on,— 

‘“‘ Here ankle-deep in moss and flowery thyme, 

We mount again, and feel at every step 
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Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil.” 


Upon which Cowper would exclaim, in his moralising way, 


“ Strange animal, 
He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth ; and, plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 

That may record the mischiefs he has done.” 


We climb the hill, and as, 
“ The summit gain’d, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it,”— 
the poet exclaims— 
“ Oft have I wished the peaceful covert mine. 
‘ Here,’ I have said, ‘ at least I should possess 


The poet's treasure, silence, and indulge 
The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secure.’ ” 








MyseEtr. He! covetous heart is not so easily satisfied. How fresh and 
beautiful Liddon Hall looks this morning, like a fairy palace embosomed in trees. 


Often in musings here I’ve envied Ray ; 

That winding lake, yon noble house and lawn, 
And yonder lands, far as the eye can reach, 
Belong to him.” 


Cowrrr. “But not to him alone—they belong to all God's creatures; or, 
at least, to all who have a soul to enjoy them,”— 


“ His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers : his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all.’” 

Mysetr. ‘ What a grotesque but pleasing effect have the sun’s rays peer- 
ing through this beautiful awning!” 


Cowrer. “So sportive is the light, 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick.” 





Mysetr. ‘“ Howgladall nature seems! To me it is such arelief to quit for 
a time the thick, humid atmosphere of the world; we leave sorrow behind 
when we leave sin amid the din and bustle of mankind. Here everything 
smiles.” 


Cowrsr. “The innocent are gay,—the lark is gay 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day spring overshoot his humble nest.” 


Mysrtr. “What is that overhead, Mr. Cowper? It makes a strange 
chatter.” 


Cowrrr. “The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play; 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 
Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feigned alarm.” 
* * ~ » * * * » 
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The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship that is not pleased 

With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 

The bounding fawn that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart— 
The horse as wanton and almost as fleet 

That skims the spacious meadow, at full speed, 
Then stops, and snorts, and throwing high his heels, 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 

The very kine, that gambol at high noon, 

The total herd receiving, first from one 

That leads the dance, a summons to be gay,— 
These, and a thousand images of bliss 

With which kind nature graces every scene, 

Impart to the benevolent, who wish 

All that are capable of pleasure, pleased, 

A far superior happiness to theirs.” 


Mysetr. “Listen!” 


Cowrer. “No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments.—Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books.” 


Mysetr. “I was not going to say that there was a Bedlam; and yet 
methinks I can distinguish sixty-five different sounds, all mixed up together. 
Let me see—there are the trees, these ring a complete round of changes. You 
have a fine ear; tell me, then, whether there is not a difference of sound 
between the ash tree and the fir, the poplar and the oak? Certainly there is. 
Then we have the murmuring ripple”’— 


“Of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, loose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 


And whisht! what short-repeated guffaw is that ?—it is something between a 
shout, and a shriek, and a howl; but it may be only the barking of a dog. 
Then there are at least twenty different tones proceeding from 


The merry tribes of Nature’s vocal choir 
Whose wildest warbling’s sweetest melody. 


Understand me. I mean twenty songs of different birds. See, Mr. Cowper, 
our favourite is still up aloft : 


“ Yes, that little fairy that lilts so loud, 
And hangs on the fringe of a sunny cloud,” 


is the sweetest and gladdest of all songsters. Now these, for the most part, are 
regular continuous sounds. ‘There are others which strike the ear suddenly 
and at intervals ; such, for instance, as the bleating of a sheep, the lowing of an 
ox, or the ploughman’s halloo,—all of which occasionally join in the chorus.” 


Cowrrr. ‘“ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is mitch’ the ear is pleased. 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Ts touch'd within us, and the heart replies: 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
AA 
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Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on : 
With easy face it opens all the cells 
Where Mem’ry slept.” 


Mysetr. “The wind is getting upa great deal; therefore I propose that 
we be going down. Fine breeze, though—how it braces the nerves, infusing 
new life and vigour into the system. Nature, like kingdoms, is occasionally 
all the better for a good shaking.” 

CowPeEr. = ” ” e “ Yes; e’en the oak 

Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm ; 
He seems, indeed, indignant ; and to feel 

The impression of the blast with proud disdain ; 
Frowning, as if in his unconscicus arm 

He held the thunder ; but the monarch owes 
His firm stability to what he scorns, 

More fix’d below the more disturb’d above.” 


But however charming a companion Cowper might be in the fields and 
woodlands it is at the fireside where he excels most. Oh! those winter 
evenings at Olney, what delightful associations do they awaken ! 

“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast ; 
Let fall the curtains ; wheel the sofa round ; 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


The wind whistles loudly without, but here there is repose and security ; 
the world is active without—traders, and pleasure seekers and sensualists are at 
their favourite haunts—but these are little heeded. And yet 
“ *Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 

To peep at such a world—to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 

At a safe distance, where the dying sound 

Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear.” 





But we dare not dwell. The resolution passing in our minds half an hour ago 
was to say a few prime things upon “ The Task,” and here we are wandering away 
from the point. Let us return. If a stranger to English poetry were to ask, 
“ Which is the most sublime production of the British Muse?” we should 
undoubtedly say, “ Paradise Lost;” if which contained most the graces of 
thetoric with the highest poetical finish, we might probably direct the 
inquirer to the “Pleasures of Hope ;” if where he might find the richest and 
most glowing descriptions of scenery and the world of nature, we should 
say, “ Read the ‘Seasons ;’” but if called upon to name a poem which united 
every excellence of sentiment and diction with the greatest variety, we should, 
without hesitation, point to “ The Task.” The numerous quotations alread 
introduced show forth not only Cowper’s love of nature, but associated wit 
this an inimitable power of description. To furnish examples of the strong 
manly sense, the exuberant wit, the stinging yet benevolent sarcasm, the high 
tone of moral and religious principle which this admirable poem exhibits, would 
be almost to transcribe it entire. What a vivid and yet truthful picture docs 
he give us of the theatrical clerical coxcomb! How mean and vile it looks 
beside its counterpart— 
‘*« The legate of the skies. His theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear ; 
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By him the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace.” 


And how tenderly the poet chides the world for its coldness to the memory of 
those noble souls who vindicated their religion by suffering and death :— 


“ Patriots have toil’d, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. 

But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize 

And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim— 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth ; 

Yet few remember them. They lived unknown, 
Till persecution dragg’d them into fame, 

And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 
No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 

And history—so warm on meaner things— 

Is cold on this.” 


And what a gush of noble, generous sentiment—of mingled indignation, pity, 
and love bursts out in the following apostrophe :— 


“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pain’d, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty—of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interspersed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast : 
Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not burn! 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
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Second only to the world’s great master, Shakespeare, in the one respect of versa- 
tility, whatever style Cowper attempts success is equally certain. We have just 
asked ourself which is the most prominent feature of his writings. _Is it imagina- 
tion? That certainly is fertile,exuberant, graceful. Isit feeling? His sensibilties 
are warm, deep, broad. Is it his strength ofmind? He takesa large and compre- 
hensive grasp of his subject, seizing it at once, as if by intuition, in all its bear- 
ings, and scrutinising even its minutest effects. Is it the lively playfulness of 
his wit ?—the caustic pungency of his satire? Is it his command of language, 
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We have no slaves at home—then why abroad ? 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire; that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 





or inimitable power of description? Which of these varied and distinguished 
powers predominates? We can scarcely tell: our poet is great by the union of 


each and all. 


The names of Milton and Cowper have not unfrequently been 


mingled together. ‘“ Whatacontrast,” you willsay. In many respects they are. 


It is true there seldom throbs in Cowper’s breast the deep, profound, unutter- 
ableemotion. Equalling Milton in power of description, he employs his faculties 
on lowlier themes. He takes his observations from a different altitude. His 
muse’s wing, though strong, seldom plumes itself for an elevated flight. In 
Cowper we lament the absence of a deep, ingrained, soul-absorbing purpose. 
Literature was made an amusement, and not the cherished object of his life. 


Most of his pieces were undertaken to gratify a passing whim, to beguile the : 
hours of despondency, or to please his friends. And yet there are points of | 


analogy between these two great national poets. Milton made Christian themes 





almost the exclusive subjects of his muse; so did Cowper. Thus we see they ! 
both drew their inspiration from the same source. Milton deferred his poetic ; 
labours until age shed experience on his path: so did Cowper. Milton was the 
first Christian poet who preferred any just claim to immortality: Cowper fol- 
lowed, and animated a the same great principles, but in a widely-different course, 


originated a new epoch in the history of poetic literature, producing one poem : 
at least which has found many imitators but no equal. The last work our poet 

attempted and completed was a translation of Homer in blank verse, which for 
correct literal rendering is superior, and for grace and beauty scarcely beneath, 

any kindred production. ( 

Cowper died April 25th, 1800. 
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ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH REPUBLICAN. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 





BOOK II—ST. MERY. 


Cuapter XVI.—Tue Autumn. 


Ir was some months after the events recorded in the last chapters that, at the 
very break of day, a man in a blouse sat upon the parapet facing the prison of 
the Conciergerie, smoking a pipe. He was a young and handsome man of 
thirty, with an appearance of elegance and ease in his manners, and a clean- 
liness and recherché style of dress under his white smock-frock, which made him 
have the appearance of a gentleman in the disguise of an ouvrier. And cer- 
tainly he did not always wear a blouse—which was his ordinary costume, 
however. But he was a lithographic-printer—a young man of education and 
talent—but still one of those wonderful working men of the city of Paris who 
sit in the National Assembly beside dukes and lords now-a-days, with greater 
advantage to themselves. 

The absurd prejudice against working-men legislators has been wholly 
exploded in France by the conduct of the workmen who now, to the number 
of thirty, sit in the National Legislature of the republic. Messrs. Peupin, 
Naquet, Greppo, Pierre Leroux, and others excite respect, when the Laroche- 
Jaquelins, De Fallouxes, Thiers, Barrots, and others excite universal contempt 
and dislike. The one have the merit of honesty and frankness—the others 
have all acted the parts of renegades or hypocrites, temporisers and waiters on 
Providence. 

In 1848 M. Baroche, ultra-reactionary Attorney-General now, was the demo- 
cratic candidate of the Mountain at Gironde. 

In 1848 M. Montalembert solemnly pledged himself to stand by the republic ; 
he is now its greatest enemy. 

In 1847 M. Barrot was a Voltairian Radical; in 1848-9 he is a Jesuitical 
Conservative. 

In 1848 M. Laroche-Jaquelin, at a club, solemnly vows that the republic is 
the only government fit for France, and that he is prepared to repel Henry V. ; 
in 1849 he is the chief conspirator of the Bourbons. 

In 1848 M. Denjoy is a hot Republican ; in 1849 he is an Ultra-Royalist. 

M. Thiers has been everything, from an Ultra-Republican to an Ultra- 
Mountain Conservative-Royalist. 

On the whole, I prefer the working men who in obscurity were Republicans, 
and are so when public men. 

But all this time my friend the workman, who is now a member of parlia- 
ment—and a very useful one—is smoking his pipe near the great prison. 

Presently a guard came to relieve the sentinel at the outer gate. 

M. Gustave waited until they were all gone again before he moved from his 
seat. He then looked carefull round, up the quay, down the quay, and 
even at the gloomy walls of the prison. This observation appearing to 
be tolerably satisfactory, M. Gustave walked slowly across the street to the 
sentinel, who was walking carelessly up and down. ‘ 

“ When ?” said Gustave. 

“To-day,” replied the soldier, still walking up and down. 
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“ At what o'clock ?” 

“ Six.” 

“ All?” 

“AN!” 

“ And where to ?” 

“The Mont St. Michel.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“ Quite,” replied the soldier; “I had it from the brigadier who commands 
the escort.” 

“ Bon!” replied Gustave ; and, hastily pressing the other’s hand, he moved 
away. 

Scarcely had Gustave done so than round the corner swept the prison 
travelling-van, escorted by a dozen gendarmes. 

“ All right !” muttered M. Gustave. He then took to his heels in the direction 
of the Faubourg St. Germain ; and arrived in ten minutes, exhausted, and out of 
breath, at the hotel of the marquis. Helene and Marie were already up wait- 
ing his arrival. Two post-chaises stood in the court-yard ready for a journey. 

“What news?” cried Helene, who was pale and worn with anxiety as the 
young man sank on a chair in the hall. 

“You must start at once,” said the young man. 

“‘ They are on the road ?” asked Marie. 

“They will be at six o'clock,” replied Gustave. 

“Let us breakfast,” said Helene, quietly. ‘We know the road we must 
follow. We must by no hurry excite suspicion in our postilions,” 

“ Right!” replied M. Gustave; and the young women and the ouvrier sat 
down to breakfast with three other working men who had been waiting inside. 
‘The working men, however, first took off their blouses, and at once appeared 
the gentlemen of rank and fortune they were intended to represent. They 
wore travelling costumes in the very first style of fashion. The reasons for 
this mysterious state of things were simple. 

Victor Lefranc, Theodore, Pierre Gonfran, and several others of the Repub- 
lican combatants of the 5th and 6th of June, denounced by an accomplice, who 
had been all along a police spy, were arrested, tried, and condemned to death ; 
their punishment had been commuted to transportation for life, or, which was 
all the same, perpetual detention in the ancient and gloomy prison of Mont 
St. Michel, one of the many country residences preserved by the peace, law, 
and order party for their political opponents. 

In one of these Raspail, Barbes, Blanqui, Sobrier, and others are now suffer- 
ing imprisonment for the pretended conspiracy of the 15th of May—a con- 
spiracy which never existed save in the minds of the police. 

Helene, Marie, and a few safe and certain Republicans, had devised a plan 
to free their friends from a long and wearisome captivity they would other- 
wise be only released from by a revolution. 

As no revolution happened for sixteen years the prospect of the young men 
was anything but agreeable. 

The coadjutors scarcely knew how they would carry out their plans, but 
they determined to try an experiment. Marie was to travel in one carriage, 
with two workmen and a maid-servant. Helene was to do the same in the 
second carriage. The presence of the women was partly to allay suspicion, 
and — to satisfy their own eager impatience. 

Their passports and other papers—just then very essential precautions—had 
been ready some time. The two ladies travelled under their real names, which 
excited no suspicion, as Victor and Theodore both had succeeded—despite every 
effort of the police—in being condemned as workmen. ‘They gave such names 
as they thought proper, and were condemned without being suspected. 

Half an hour later the carriages were hurrying outside the barrier as fast as their 
four horses could carry them. Their speed was not such as would have been the 
case had they been travelling with English post-horses, but French postilions, 
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despite their own weight and that of their horses, can move when impelled b 
interest. They soon came up with and passed the condemned van, which 
travelled slowly enough with the escort of mounted police. Helene cast a 
rapid glance at the loop-holes of the van, as did Marie, but they saw nothing. 
They made no halt, but went on their way. 





Carter XVII.—Tuse Conpemnep Van. 


Victor, Theodore, Pierre Gonfran, and nine other political prisoners—hand- 
cuffed, and after careful searching— were placed, at dawn of day, in the prison 
van. ‘They were decently dressed, and not any more downcast than was allow- 
able. Peter was as merry as a recruit with two bottles under his belt; but 
Victor and Theodore thought of their wives and families, and the prospect of 
eternal separation was painful indeed. 

“A cheap ride in the state omnibus,” observed Peter, “is neither unweleome 
nor unexpected; but in such good company it is far from unpleasant. Excuse 
my not shaking hands; the good people have taken me for a woman, and given 
me bracelets. They are of iron, it is true; but then they have the advantage 
of not wearing out.” 

““T hope we shall not have to wear this badge of galley slaves longer than for 
our journey,” observed Victor, in reply. ‘ But the Government have at heart 
to assimilate us to forcats.” 

‘“‘ They do us too much honour,” continued Peter, who was seated between 
Victor and Theodore. 

“ The bracelets, as you call them,” said Victor, slipping his small white hand 
through them, “ have the advantage of being easily removed.” 

The prisoners, who were already moving, all started and made an attempt 
to imitate Victor, but without success, except in one instance; ten remained 
manacled as before. 

“That carelessness of our guardians may cost them dear,” said Pierre Gon- 
fran, quickly. “ For my part, I have an objection to sea air, and have no more 
intention of visiting the rock of the Mont St. Michel than I have of a journey 
to Cochin-China or Japan.” 

“Bah!” cried one; “I expect to blacken many a pipe in that easy and 
dignified retirement.” , 

“Blacken as many pipes as you like,” said M. Gonfran; “for my part, I 
never enjoy a smoke except when free to choose my own wine-shop. The wine 
is sour in the State’s country-houses.” 

“ But come, Gonfran,” asked Victor, quietly, “have you any settled plan of 
escape from this waggon ?” 

“Hum! We shall see.” F 

“Speak out, man; you are confoundedly mysterious now-a-days. It is not 
your character.” ; 

“ Why, if I knew anything, I would speak out, and that is the truth; but 
I simply put my trust in my usual luck.” il , 

A sincere and pious believer would have said “in Providence ;” but Peter 
Gonfran, like most Frenchmen of his day, was profoundly sceptical. For my 
part, I can wonder at no result produced by bad government. I believe Roman 
Catholicism and despotism together would make any man of ordinary intellect 
an infidel. The injustices, the tyranny, the wretched misery, the starvation, 
the low salaries, the dirty, dismal, dark holes in which the poor dwell in all 
countries enduring the curse of aristocracy and despotism, naturally make 
a man burst forth in reproaches against his fate, and make him doubt and 
disbelieve. Wherever divine right is taken as the standard of government, 
wherever large fortunes exist by favour of wicked and partial laws, and cause 

verty, ignorance, disease, and death, as ek do over the whole world, the 

nited States of North America alone excepted, there must be irreligion. 
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The gross ignorance which is consequent on real monarchy, and which is the 
wain-spping on which monarchy rests, is proved by nothing more than the 
general belief, prevailing even in England, that large fortunes are necessary to 
the employment of the millions, whereas large fortunes are the cause of general 
poverty. In all countries where the entail, tye ig and landed property 
system is carried out thoroughly, the millions are in the lowest depths of 
ignorance, debasement, misery, and slavery. England is not so, because entail, 
primogeniture, and aristocracy have been broken in upon; but if England were 
for six years placed wholly in the position she is now in partially, a social 
revolution would be the consequence. ‘Two-thirds of the real misery endured 
in England, and all the miseries of Ireland, originate in the unequal distribution 
of property. Take away from Ireland every proprietor or landowner rich 
enough to farm his property, and leave only farmers in the land, and she would 
become a rich and happy country. The large proprietor must cease to own the 
land, and the owners of land in Ireland be all persons who had need of personal 
attendance to their property to live. It is the iniquitous laws of property which, 
by entail and primogeniture, keep vast estates in the hands of a few, that are 
the fertile sources of wretchedness, misery, and death. To have a happy land, 
to extinguish pauperism, to raise wages, to create competition for workmen 
instead of competition for masters, to abolish poor’s rates and police rates, to 
make a country great beyond belief, rich beyond conception, all that is required 
is to abolish landlords. Let every man own the land he farms, or uses to build 
his house on, and you extinguish the millions who are too many in the land. 
To abolish landlords you have only to abolish the laws of primogeniture and 
entail, and legislate so that all children shall share alike. In half a century the 
thing would be done. Large and vast fortunes would still be made by enter- 
prising and fortunate individuals, but the law would interfere to prevent these 
industrious and praiseworthy individuals from locking up this fortune from 
future competition, and from saddling permanent idlers on society. The riches 
of a country are its traders and merchants, and all others who create wealth. 

In France the tendency of the laws, from 1815 to 1848, was to check the due 
expansion of the just democratic laws‘of property, one of the many great and 
noble legacies of the French Revolution. In addition to this, the only obvious 
and public form of religion was Roman Catholicism. Now the priests are all 
servants of the Pope and of despotism, and the millions reject them. Having 
begun by rejecting the priests, the people first neglect the religion they teach, 
and then set their faces against it. 

As long as the clergy is the servile tool of the temporal power, the millions 
will keep aloof from Christianity. They judge from immediate signs; they see 
that the ministers of the Gospel are the accomplices of their oppressors, of the 
powerful, of the rich, and they will have none of them. And the people are 
right. The God of Christianity is the God of the poor and not of the rich; His 
word is plain, clear, undoubted. All the above errors of civilisation are in direct 
contradiction with the Gospel. When the pure and holy religion of Christianity 
is preached and practised above, it will reach every heart below; but the 
wretched starving poor rightly consider hypocrites all who profess Christianity, 
and go to their dinner, sleek and happy, on a Sunday afternoon, with tens of 
thousands starving around—poor simply because these fat and greasy citizens 
have got the share each of ten thousand. 

“Tt always was so, and it always must be so, and God intended it,” is the 
defence of these Pharisees. 

God never willed that one man should have the means of buying two dinners, 
while another is dying for want of one; God allows it, because His ways are 
inscrutable, but the crime is wholly that of man. It is to bring back society to 
the ways of God, it is to make Christianity a practical thing in the land, that 
all democrats fight the great battle. Unfortunately, too many are blind instru- 
ments, and own not the God they are assiduously serving. So much the worse ; 
but increased light will remedy this. 
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But we left Peter Gonfran talking of his luck, to vent some of our bile 
against the wretched hypocrisy of the great and their partisans. We must 
revenir a nos moutons. 

And like sheep they went at the will of the butcher, not to the slaughter, but 
to perpetual confinement. 

s <n said Victor, “that you had some better ground for satisfaction than 
your luck.” 

“T don’t know,” observed Peter. 

“ We shall see,” returned Victor. 

“‘ How the people in those two carriages stare at us,” said one of the prisoners. 

Victor and Theodore took no notice, and began a conversation in a low tone. 

A little before sunset they stopped to dine, after slight refreshment on the 
road; they were to repose two hours, and then advance to a town where there 
was @ prison. 


Cuarrer XVIII.—Tue Inn. 


Tue inn was a lonely post-house, standing by itself. At one end of a large 
square of buildings was the house, whilst parallel with the highway was a 
huge vig opposite this were various outhouses, and at the other end the 
wine-shop. 

When the prison van came up, the two post-chaises were in the vast court- 
yard, their inhabitants being dining in the hotel. 

The prisoners were all taken into a barn, where their manacles being removed 
they were served with their allowance in the presence of the mounted police. 

To escape the brutality of these men, the convicts eat quickly, and returned 
to their waggon, within which they were securely locked, and the gendarmes 
went to dinner. 

This meal was served in the large apartment of the wine-shop, and, as the 
waggon was placed sideways towards them, and they could see its doors plainly, 
they considered no sentry to be necessary. 

It was now dark, and through the narrow loophoies of the waggon the pri- 
soners could see the gendarmes making a jolly meal, interspersed with pungent 
remarks on their peculiar convoy. 

“ The rascals quite enjoy the teins of escorting us,” said Peter, ‘and drink 
deeply to our healths.” 

“ Vive le Roi!” cried the brigadier, aloud. 

“ Vive la Republique /” thundered the prisoners with one voice, in reply. 

“No,” said the brigadier, who was facetious, “I would cry, in the place of 
these gentlemen, Vive la liberté!” 

“Victor,” whispered a low voice at one of the loops opposite to where the 
gendarmes were. ‘ : ‘ 

“Sing,” said Victor, with intuitive precaution, to his companions, and then 
he and Theodore were speedily in earnest converse with their wives, screened 
from the’ hotel by the post-chaises. 

The prisoners, to whom hope at once came, sang merrily and with energy, to 
the great amazement of their guard. 

Suddenly a crash was heard under cover of the singing, and one of the 
small iron bars of the loopholes was wrenched out by Victor with his two 
hands. 

The prisoners sang on. 

The several small packages were handed in, the ladies disappeared, and the 
iron bar was replaced as well as it could be. 

The prisoners sang on. 

It was only when on the road again, that, by the light of a dark lantern 
handed in, the prisoners became aware of the treasures provided for them. 
There was a dark lantern, two saws, half-a-dozen files, a flask of oil, three 
pair of pistols, powder and ball, and a heavy piece of gold. 
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Scarce a word was spoken. 

Victor looked out one side, and Theodore the other. The mounted police 
all rode in front, talking, laughing, and smoking. 

The prisoners, who were passing through a forest, began to sing; as they 
were near no houses the gendarmes did not interfere. 

Victor, Theodore, one other man, and Gonfran got their hands out of the 
fetters without the files. 

Victor and Gonfran took the two saws and a knife and gimlet and set to 
work. They selected the centre of the floor of the waggon, and in five 
minutes, by dint of gimlet and knife, a hole was made. Into this the saw was 
passed, well oiled, and the young men began to work. 

The noise of the horses, of the creaking axle, of the wheels, prevented the 
sound being heard, especially as the singing was continued. 

The saws were necessarily small and thin, but they were admirably selected, 
and did their work. 

“What progress?” said Theodore, when all the prisoners, after half an 
hour’s hard work, were free from their fetters. 

“Five minutes more,” answered Gonfran. 

“ Be quick, then,” said one, “ for I know this wood, and in ten minutes we 
shall reach a village.” 

“Tf it bea relay, we must wait until we pass it,” replied Victor; “ we should 
be missed too soon.” 

“Tt is a mere hamlet.” 

“Then, in the name of God, be all ready and active,” said Victor. ‘“ Drop 
gently on the road, and lie still awhile. Don’t stir until all aredown. Then 
join on the left-hand side of the wood. Once there, I will provide you a good 
supper and warm beds.” 

The piece of wood was now removed, and Victor held the lantern. Not a 
word was spoken. Those nearest the hole dropped through first. They put 
their feet on the chain which hung between the axletrees, then caught it with 
their hands, and lying down cautiously on the road, lay perfectly still. 

In ten minutes all were on the road. 

Victor stood last, gazing on the receding waggon with a look of wonder. He 
then clutched his pistol, and sprang to the edge of the wood, where his friends 
joined him, bewildered, astonished, scarcely able to credit their senses. 

“T know a path through a dense thicket, where they can never follow us on 
horseback,” said Victor. ‘* Follow me in silence and in Indian file, and we shall 
soon bé clear of present danger.” 

“ And our deliverers ?” asked Gonfran. 

“T induced them to change their route and meet us elsewhere,” continued 
Victor, leading the way. 

The night was viathy dark, but the Republican marquis, whose estate was 
only three miles off, knew every inch of the ground. 

Suddenly a loud shout was heard, and then the galloping of horses. 

* Dead silence,” whispered Victor, “and no hurry—we must be neither heard 
nor seen.” 

The gendarmes, who by the lanterns of the village had discovered straw 
hanging out of the hole by which the prisoners had escaped, at once, with 
rage and alarm, galloped back; while two galloped, one to the town they were 
going to, to ask assistance, the other back to the inn they had left. 

“We must dismount and scour the wood,” said the brigadier, who was plainly 
heard by the quietly-retreating prisoners. 

“We might as easily find a flea in a hayrick,” returned one of the police. 

“We must try,” cried the brigadier. ‘ Form in three parties, and enter the 
thickets. Take them dead or alive. Shoot them if they resist.” 

The six who had each a pistol, out of the twelve, clutched their weapons with 
sullen determination. All were determined never to be taken alive. 

Victor, who never spoke a word, kept ahead of his party, and presently 
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reached a deep ditch full of water. A plank lay across it. The fugitives 
crossed quietly, their hearts beating with excitement, and the plank was with- 
drawn. = were now safe for the present. They gained half an hour by 
this path, and in half an hour more they were at the gate of Victor’s park, 
leading into the wood. Victor whistled. The door flew open, and the young 
wives and their companions received them. The door was instantly closed, and 
the park rapidly traversed towards the house. Four faithful and attached ser- 
vants were alone in the house, and these had been trusted. A splendid supper, 
a warm room, and a heartfelt welcome greeted all the fugitives. All found a 
change of clothes, while all shaved off the beard and moustache and long hair 
they wore as Republicans, while dressing, and presented themselves before the 
ladies in appearance totally changed. Had the mounted police entered at that 
moment, it is doubtful if they would have recognised their captives. 

A happy meeting was that, that night ; and no suspicion lighting on the house 
for seven weeks, they remained in their retreat. Then one by one they moved 
away, amply supplied with money by the two young men. All save Gonfran, 
Victor, and Theodore, escaped to Belgium and England. They encountered 
many difficulties and dangers, but money supplied the place of passports and 

apers. 

. The marquis and the viscount, with their charming wives, trusting to their 
rank and wealth, and the secret they had kept during their trial, returned to 
Paris, and though some suspicion got afloat, were never. disturbed. The 
government of Louis Philippe thought it unwise to offend two aristocrats who 
spent their fortune in Paris, and never took any “ in elections to support the 
Legitimist candidates; and though in reality the secret was in the end fully 
known, by a sort of tacit understanding on both sides it was never alluded to. 
The police had evidence enough if either of the young men again actively 
conspired. But they did not. They now relied on the effects of time and 
education: and though not unwilling to see a physical revolution, were deter- 
mined not to provoke one. 

Neither ever flagged in his opinions; but they used pacific means. They 
wrote and circulated writings, they supported the democratic press, and at a 
later period entered the Chamber as members of the Gauche party. Still they 
could not altogether keep from scrapes; and in 1839 both narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

But I have done, for the present, with the “Adventures of a French Re- 
publican.” 

At some future period, when my documents are more complete, I may expose 
the secret history of the revolutionary party from 1834 to 1849. 











CITY CLUBS: 
THEIR NOOKS, CORNERS, AND COMICALITIES. 


ETCHED AND SKETCHED IN DIVERS PERAMBULATIONS ABOUT TOWN. 


By A WALKING GENTLEMAN, 


No. IV.—THE OLD WHIGS. 





“ What isina name? Most potent, plastic influence; few men have grown into 
greatness whose names are allied to ridicule.”—Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 





Tue independent Whig, the Whig of the old school, the modern Whig, the 
Whig-Radical, and the liberal Whig, are said, or supposed to be, separate parts 
and parcels of the legislative assemblage held periodically at Westminster, and 
sent there by the various constituencies throughout the kingdom, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, where each man throughout the session, in his turn, 
“plays many parts,” and—without any fear of one’s being impeached for 
slander—reiterates, during his performance there, 


“ An infinite deal of nothing ;” 


and where his “ reasons are as two ‘grains of wheat which, hid in two bushels of 
chaff, you shall seek all day ere you find them, and when you have found them, 
are not worth the search;” where some of those said Whigs are silent, and 
“prove their maxims by example ;” and where others, possessing a “skipping 
spirit,” full of words, and “ bold of voice,” frequently “speaketh too much, and 
are counted fools among wiser men ;” but Shakspere avows, and who can deny 
it, that 
“ All the world’s a stage.” 


Then it is not unreasonable to assert that parliamentary folks, like other people, 
are “ merely players.” 

Whigs also, as parts of speech, are constitutional phraseologies met with in 
the vocabulary of politics, and which we occasionally recognise in old musty 
monthly periodicals; we hear of them being made use of at public meetings, 
and at violently-contested election periods; we meet them often as household 
words, in obscure, frothy weekly journals, ambitious of distinction, boasting of 
the purity of principle, and anxious to be held up to the world in the most 
estimable repute; calling themselves “defenders of the faithful,” leaders of the 
“army of martyrs,” and similar clap-trap titles of most “ plastic influence,” 
among the small fry of tavern politicians, whose names are closely “allied to 
ridicule,” and whose potent resolutions amount to mere 


* Sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


Indeed the phrase, in itself, is nearly obsolete—a “ Whig,” an “old Whig,” ’tis 
a perfect nonentity; and when one sees a cabal of very cadaverous-looking 
Cesars in coffee-shops; miserable misanthropic mobs of Mare Antonies; pipe- 
smoking, beer-drinking cliques of unfledged Ciceros, cutting up into infinites- 
simal portions the constitution of the country; when we hear a huge fellow, 
with Stentor-like lungs, shouting out at the top of his voice, at the conclusion 
of a virulent denunciation of the Tories, “The Vigs for ever !”—or a most rabid 
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declaimer, who has stultified himself and his auditory for the previous hour in 
rhapsodic ebullitions against the Rads, (a true Cuffeyite to the back-bone,) one 
is apt to observe, “a plague on both your houses ;” and naturally, as peaceably- 
disposed men and loyal citizens, (although in the hottest days of Chartism we 
did not enrol ourselves as “specials,”) we should wish both Whigs and Tories, 
or rather their infatuated champions, in Bedlam, or with the very—old Harry! 
Now, whether the class of persons that had clubbed themselves together under 
the appellation of Tux Op Wags, were attached to either of the political 
sections I have thus very hurriedly and briefly touched upon, I do not profess 
to acknowledge—nay, for the best reasons, that I do not know if such were the 
fact or not; nor is it the slightest consequence to the reader, probably, whether, 
in point of opinion, the club advocated Toryism or encouraged W higgism, or if 
they had a thought concerning either. It is merely our business, for the mo- 
ment, to know they were “The Old Whigs.” 

Besides, there is no accounting for taste. “ What is in a name ?” sayeth Mr. 
Tupper. Very true; therefore how can we account for its frequently strange 
incongruities, the perversion of sober truths to factitious vulgarisms; for 
example, who would be credulous enough to believe that one of our highly- 
popular, talented, and searchingly-satirical senators, John Arthur Roebuck, 
should have been designated ‘‘a Bath brick,” “a Sheffield blade,” in facetious 
familiarity with one of the places the honourable member has represented, and 
that which he now represents in parliament? But so it is; and we might as 
well devote our pencil sketches to the delineation of a factious or fast club, 
under the soubriquet of “the Bath bricks,” or “the Sheffield blades,” as well 
as any other known patronymic; our readers, then, cannot but consider the 
formation of “ ‘The Old Whigs” to have originated in some such peculiar and 
coinciding jocularity. 

But before one proceeds further it must be observed there is a sort of anoma- 
lous maxim to be drawn from a portion of the motto at the head of this sketch 
—viz., that “few men have grown into greatness whose names are allied to ridi- 
cule.” Now, upon the veracity of a walking gentleman, I can readily assure the 
writer that genius and talent of the most brilliant order have been at intervals 
associated, indeed incorporated, with “ridicule.” I remember, within a very 
few years since, a “right merrie” sort of club, full of all descriptions of comi- 
calities, committing the most ludicrous acts of folly at its convivial meetings, at 
which I have seen men of every professional grade (the church, perhaps, ex- 
cepted), who had risen in the world, by the supremacy of their talent, to the 
highest attainments, and many who have since then equally risen, exhibit and 
indulge in the most extravagant but harmless frivolity, under the significant 
nomenclature of The Owls !*—an apothegm in itself, as far as the club and its 
members were concerned. To be sure, the owl isan emblem of wisdom, which 
Minerva alone is sufficient authority to have proven; and when I recollect the 
nightly phalanx of talent embodied in that club, certainly the title is not wholly 
— Not a jot less remarkable in its way, perhaps, is “The Old 

igs.’ 


* This club was founded, so report states, by that distinguished and popular writer, 
Sheridan Knowles; the club-night merriment was seldom at its fever heat until the 
hour was “ at odds with the morning;” this turning night into day, as it were, 
might be easily recognised, as the chief portion of the clubbites were members of the 
drama, the musical profession, literature, and representatives of the public press; 
most of whom, after their diurnal occupations had ceased, “sought for change” in 
the motley but congenial companionship, “The Owls.” Linnzus, in his description of 
animated nature, tells us there are “six orders of birds,” of which “ many tribes raigrate 
at certain seasons, from one country to another,” and which we, Jess acquainted with 
these matters, consider “ birds of passage,” no doubt; consequently, “The Owls” not 
having for a considerable period been seen or heard of, we must conclude they are one 
of those “six” species, and have seasonably migrated. 
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If one was disposed to offer our meed of admiration, by the way, at the fun 
of the thing, we might still further advance a safe remark, that the term “ Owl” 
was really applicable to the clubbites; since Buffon and other popular ornitho- 
logists affirm the animal to be “a bird of night,”—therefore, of course, obviously 
wide awake when others of the feathered tribe have snugly gone to roost; a 
custom, also, precisely in keeping with the “ Owls’” club; for, when your 
every-day species of people were lying 


“ Quietly in their beds of down,” 


they were up and ready for every “dodge ;” down to “every move on the 
board,” closely assimilating themselves to other nocturnal birds, and becoming 
thereby accustomed, naturally, to “ fly by night amidst troops of spirits!” My 
readers will not, I trust, screech out their anathemas against me, for thus 
digressing from the route of intelligence regarding the origin of “The Old 
Whigs” by the introduction of these minor episodes in the way of clubology. 
A political writer of more than ordinary reputation has affirmed, “that, 
in the minds of the best of men, there always has been, and always will be, 
some difference of opinion as to what is true ;” and, upon the same presumption, 
there always will be dissents, in various forms, as to the origin and formation of 
clubs generally, no matter in what class, under what construction, the con- 
ditions of life of its members, or the site of its locality. 

If we were disposed to be quizzical, what could more provoke our desire, or 
urge us to examine more minutely into the primary purpose and legitimacy of 
its club, for instance, than “ The Cogers,” or the “ Lumber Troop,” or several 
others one might name? Perhaps the reader of this sketch himself is a Coger, 
or a member of some other facetious and funny club—nay, perhaps the “ Funny 
Club” itself; which, by-the-bye, in the common acceptation of the phrase, 
would greatly tend to mislead the ignorant in matters of such equivocable 
nature. : 

There is scarcely a moment's doubt but, on the earlier claims of this club 
upon our attention, it might have been considered a clique of jolly dogs, a 
scientific coterie of out-and-out Joe Millers, on improved and novel principles ; 
“ jolly companions every one” sort of boys, full of wit, fun, and joke. Nothing 
so grossly mistakeable, the “‘ Funny Club” being neither more nor less than a 
crack aquatic corps, noted for their marine voyages to Putney, their six-oared 
cutters, their striped shirts, straw hats, and sherry cobblers ; lads that know 
every turn of the river to a ‘I’; where the pull is, where to make a “strong 
pull,” and a “ pull all together”—a club that entirely repudiates the old-fangled 
notion, “time and tide wait for no man,” inasmuch as being fast men, sailors (?) 
of the first water, they seldom trouble themselves about waiting for either time 
or tide; so much, then, for mistakes derivable from pseudonymics of clubs in 

eneral. 
° With these positive discrepancies staring one in the face, and not the least 
analogous to the fact at issue, one has very great doubt whether “Tae Oxp 
Wuigs,” in a political sense, originally had the slightest connexion with the 
club, or represented the opinion of its founders. They might, for all that we 
can argue to the contrary, in “the days when George the Third was king,” 
have been a secret political clique; and, having grown gray in their anti-con- 
stitutional lifetime, deservedly merited the designation, in consequence of their 
slippery opinions, “The Old Whigs.” Or, if imagination be further taxed and 
drawn upon, they might have been a club of elderly citizens, distinguished as 
much in the past century for their cosy and comfortable qualifications as they 
were in the choice and character of their wigs; for in that era a wig was 
the most ornamental, useful, and indispensable appendage to the human 
cranium; neither age, sex, or condition of the wearer formed exceptions to the 
rule; but on the contrary, the stamp of respectability was recognised in the 
wig. There were wigs of great variety : the full-bottomed wig, the alderman’s, 
the scratch, the tie, the jasey, and, if one could run against the illustrious True- 
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fitt, the ‘very head and front” of the wig profession, or his rival, Macalpine, 
or Ross and Sons, or similar authoritative genus, we might enumerate a cata- 
logue of these wiggish appurtenances as lengthy as the list of objections to the 
Baron Rothschild’s return as M.P. for the City at the head of the poll. It is 
not the toss-up of a halfpenny, then, in the odds, but that this identical club 
might, from oddity in choice, have held themselves in opposition to all other 
wigs ; and, consequently, with age and infirmity blended, were known as ‘“‘ The 
Old Whigs ;” patriarchs in politics! or, vice versd, patrons of wigs founded on 
the antique ! 

It is perfectly a subject of surmise; and in either case, where the curious 
reader may desire to test which be the more accurate foundation for truth, he 
cannot do better than apply to a branch of the Truefitt family on the one hand, 
or either of the honourable members for Merthyr Tydvil or Radnor on the 
other ; both of whom, venerable and highly-venerated senators, would reason- 
ably enlighten the scrupulous querist, connected as they have been with the 
ancient Whig fraternity for the last half century! I am, nevertheless, the 
more disposed to consider that Truefitt would be the best authority; because 
the members of the club were chiefly Welshmen, and therefore the correct 
interpretation was likely to be W.I.G. My argument upon this topic is the 
more firmly established, too, in the knowledge that in town, at this very moment, 
particularly in the aristocratic circles, “* Welsh Wigs’* are pretty generally 
recognised. Never, throughout my perambulations about town, did I visit a 
more bile-generating club than “ The Old Whigs.” I have frequently dropped 
in at the * * * * Club in St. James’s-square, redolent in riches, rank, and liveried 
lacqueys, where everything is cayenne and capsicum,—the soup and the soup 
manufacturer a Soyer-ite in pungency but not in practice,—the dinner and the 
dinner-eater as fiery as the torrid zone. Chabert, the fire-king, that in former 
days used to live or sleep, it matters not which, in an ovén while his leg of 
mutton was cooking, and ate it therein afterwards, was a locomotive iceberg, 
and the tropics themselves were each, severally and collectively, arctic regions 
compared with that curry-consuming club in St. James’s; despite of all this, I 
never found the club at any time one-twentieth part so hot, nor the members 
one-twentieth part so heated, as I have witnessed the club-room and the club- 
bists—those “ Old (Welsh) Whigs’—on their especial club gatherings! 

‘The reader has frequently heard of ‘ Babel broke loose,” “ Billingsgate in 
the sprat season,” “a dozen fire-engines in full gallop,” and many other noisy 
and discordant miseries not exactly conducive to peace or harmony ; well, then, 
he can imagine in some degree the mirth (?) of “The Old Whigs.” Fraternising 
JSurores in France, indeed, where each man is shouting simultaneously an argu- 
mentum ad passiones in defence of his rights,—full-blown Chartist rabbles, all 
clamorous and contending together for the six points,—are points of comparison 
that no Lindley Murray, or any other artiste, could ever for a moment contem- 
plate on; they were deaf and dumb meetings, deaf and dumb asylums, when 
compared to the conventicles of “The Old Whigs.” : Nevertheless, it was 
honestly worth walking two miles in tight boots even in the dog-days, with 
soft corns, and the thermometer at 86 in the shade, to get an entrée to their 
ré-unions, to participate in their (Welsh) festivities. 

The Welsh, generally speaking, are not a noisy race. They have made some 
little breezes in their time, ’tis true—the Rebecca riots at a modern period in 
history, for example,—and, saving their recollections, in addition to a few other 
tumultuous exceptions, we might acknowledge they hold a primitive rank in 


* The reader can easily convince himself of this fact by a promenade in the park just 
before seven o’clock on a hot summer's day, especially Sunday,—or in taking a stroll along 
St. James’s-street on one of her Majesty’s levee days,—or at Her Majesty’s Theatre on a 
Jenny Lind-ish night ; and where in either case he will find that nine out of every ten of 
those “plethoric coachmen” in the service of “ your true nobility,” are the owners of 
“ Welsh Wigs.” 
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earlier history as to loyalty and divers other princely but paceable.nationalities. 
“Their produce,” too,—as Pinnock and Maunder would say in the geographic 
periodical they used to publish,—need not be sneered at. Which of the readers 
of this sketch but patronises most warmly their “ Welsh” flannels, partake at 
times with unsparing gusto of their ‘‘ Welsh” mutton, and feel delighted in the 
exchange for Sontag of one or two of their popular “ Welsh” ballads ? 

But these are “‘ perambulations” foreign to our purpose, which take us widely 
from our civic route also; therefore let us progress onwards to the club-house 
of “The Old Whigs.” And really, reader, one is at a loss to know at this moment 
how to convey thee thither; so strangely entangled and intersected are the 
highways and byeways, within the last few years, of the leading thoroughfares 
connected with the city of London. 

When pushed for information in regard to the addresses, distances, and pre- 
cise spots of many persons» «. ‘laces in the Metropolis, we usually avail our- 
selves of the “ Post-Office .::ectory ;” let the Post-Office itself, therefore, in 
its centralised Saint Martin’s-le-Grand position, be our directory, our starting- 
place to the club of “The Old Whigs,” 

The distance is not beyond an eightpenny cab-fare from one spot to the 
other ; nomeney we need not any other motive power to convey us there 
but the motive we have in view—an introduction to one of the “ City clubs.” 

Now, we have left the precincts of the postal boundary. A little meagre 
thoroughfare here leads us into Aldermanbury ; insignificant enough in itself, 
but somewhat popularly frequented, one day at least in the week, by means of 
the = attraction of the preacher of its modestly-constructed place of 
worship,—named, after its quiet nook, “ Silver-street Chapel”—where the élite 
of the adjacent satin and silk houses, camlet and cotton-twist establishments 
(for which this sectional part of the City is celebrated), comprise principally its 
numerous and, in the strictest sense | can add, devotional congregation. The 
antiquated-looking house opposite, with the narrow and not the most cleanly 
gateway beside it, was the town residence of the “‘ Deputy,” in the days when 
Sir Matthew Wood, of civic popularity, twice, Whittington-like, Lord Mayor of 
London, was alderman of the ward. But deputies in these citizenish times 
are very unlike those of bygone periods; they entertain principles “ quite dif- 
ferent,” and, moreover, are born with “a silver spoon in their mouth.” Indeed 
few “ wards” now remain wherein the aldermanic representative, or his deputy, 
are not individually the owner of a splendid mansion within half an hour's ride 
from the Bank, and where when ’Change closes he drives, or is driven, to his 
recherché six o'clock dinner. 

The church that just peeps out of the corner, at the top of the small lane 
before us, is St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. Its “churchyard” abounds in lofty 
dilapidated brick and stone-faced buildings, chiefly known as warehouses, their 
owners of course identified in the “ Directory” as warehousemen ; though, with 
the exception of a steady confidential piece of humanity, that time has moul- 
dered into a sort of living fixture in the warehouse during the previous half- 
century, and whose duty it is to lock up at night, sweep in the morning, and _ 
live on the premises all the year round, seldom is the “firm” to be met with. 
After sunset, indeed, one would be not a little astonished to meet with either 
of those so-called warehousemen westward of Temple-bar ; especially, perhaps, 
if one could glance at their wives and families when engaged in their morning's 
drive or evening's fashionable circle,—so nicely blended in this polished era is 
the link in fashion’s chain that unites the peer and the parvenu/—the one 
considering, in fact, the other as forming 


* the wires 
Which move the puppets of the world ;” 





and, in the converse ratio, the latter boasting 
“in his pride, 





That there is no power but in money.” 
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At the commencement of the present century that eminent physician, Dr. 
Babington, held his morning consultations with the sick from eight till ten, in 
that gothic unostentatious mansion (and certainly Mansion-house-looking capa- 
cious hall-door), standing in that half-concealed and unpretending nook at the 
angular end of the churchyard, adjoining the narrow-paved court; passing 
through the confined thoroughfare, at the left of which angle we reach the 
war-like sounding avenue, “ Aldermanbury-postern.” Here we arrive at the 
centre of a straggling built uncharacteristic street, called “ London-wall,” 
having in its parallel a wide, bustling, and far better constructed thoroughfare, 
with numerously well-arranged and well-furnished shops, known as Fore- 
street; where, conspicuous above its compeers, is the noted “ house” of Mor- 
rison and Co.—one of its partners, until very recently, a popular M.P. ; another 
of the firm equally distinguished in public matters, an active promoter and 
supporter of the rights and privileges of his fellow-citizens. The square brick- 
built church at the end of this street, admired for its exceedingly powerful and 
rich chime of bells, must originally have been the terminus of the boundary 
line of the City, as its ancient locality pourtrays ; thus distinguishing the wards 
as “Cripplegate Within” and “ Without.” 

The eastern extremity of Fore-street connecting itself with London-wall and 
its thickly-studded neighbourhood, terminates in Moorgate-street, and from 
thence becomes amalgamated with a centralised range of thoroughfares branch- 
ing severally to the Bank, Moorfields, Bishopsgate-street, and other places, 
whose united descriptions would comprise many singular chapters. 

“ London-wall,” in its own intrinsic shape, offers no particular claim to the 
reader's notice. It is an odd admixture of meagre shops and mediocre dwelling- 
houses, huge over-built half-tenantless warehouses, with iron cranes and other 
remnants of wharfinger and storehouse character affixed to their dark 
frontages. The most prominent of the latter class of buildings are the spacious 
premises of the locomotive traffic agents, Pickford and Company, or Chaplin 
and Horne, 1 forget which ; not that the right of ownership is a matter of par- 
ticular interest to our subject, only that the premises, being the most conspi- 
cuous in the locale, in the present instante serve to acquaint the reader that the 
tavern at which “ The Old Whigs’ Club was organised stands directly opposite. 
The sign of the house has totally escaped one’s recollection at the moment, 
although I have some notion it is, or was, “The Welsh Harp.” Be that as it 
may, there is the house; and, as folks sometimes are apt to declare, one might 
walk blindfolded to its threshold. There, reader, is its clean, sanded, old 
fashioned passage,—its dwarf-partitioned, sash-framed, poking little bar, and 
therein its host. A richer specimen of the “ Taffy was a Welshman” race 
never did homage to his patron saint, or sported a leek on St. David’s-day with 
greater exultation than that host, and without the least exaggeration 


“ A host in himself ;” 


nay, few men could have been found that stood on weightier terms with him- 
self—our fat friend, the piece-broker of Cloth-fair, perhaps, excepted. 

Nelson Lee or Equestrian Batty, as caterers to the million in the productions 
of novelty in this wondrous age, might have realised a comfortable El Dorado, 
had they exhibited these Siamese twins of Herculean anatomy in their propria 
persone; or as any other colossal delineators, where poses plastiques, by “ parti- 
cular desire,” are adapted for modern gpeculation. But badinage apart. 

Who will hesitate to confess that there be intervals in the rotary route of 
life, when we love to escape from the 


“ Busy crowds of this world’s traffic,” 


and listen to the soft murmurs of the streamlet’s wave, as the warm sunset bids 
us linger on its green refreshing margin ? 
So it is when fashion’s life terminates its season that we lose the recollection 
of the thrilling gushes of melody from a “ Sontag” in one lovely note of the 
BB 
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woodlark, the sweet-toned voice of the nightingale; then it is that we hail with 
delight the exchange of the Exeter Hall's “ monstre concerts” for the quiet 
nook in our “ father’s halls ;” the rush to the stalls of a Jenny Lind-ish opera 
to the solitude of some “cool grot,” where the warblings of nature are heard, 
unembellished, unrehearsed, pouring forth in purest harmony their sweetest 
echoes. 

It was under similar feelings that I have, at intervals, sought those Cambrian 
gatherings devoted to “the voice of song,” to which “The Old Whigs” are 
strongly attached, and which, in the enjoyment of their national enthusiasm, is 
frequently carried to the extreme. 

What gratification have I not witnessed in their unaffected version of “O Hyd 

Nos,” “Poor Mary Ann,” “The Maid of Llangollen,” “The blythe old 

arper called am I, in the Welsh vales, ’mid mountains high,” or the 

mournful but beautiful air of “ Morna Rhuddlin,” and others of equally chaste 
and simple melody. 

The harmonic meetings of “The Old Whigs” were not distinguished by the 
display of “ toast and sentiment ;” there were no encores, no shouts of deafening 
applauses. One member of the club usually commenced “the burden of the 
song ;” another dashed into the second verse from an opposite or remote corner 
of the room; possibly a third contributed his portion of the ballad in a similar 
manner ; while others, in continuation, followed until the song was concluded ; 
and, finally, a sort of general or medley chorus terminated their peculiar 
minstrelsy. ? i 

Sundry years have elapsed since I visited those harmonic festivals, but man 
a night I can recal to memory, with mingled delight and satisfaction, wherein 
have hurried from more brilliant ré-unions to “hob and nob” and 


“ Drink old sherry ” 


with the numerous Joneses, the Jenkinses, the Williamses, the Lloyds, and the 
Prices that constituted the members of the oddly-founded and conventional 
club—Tue Orv Wuics. 





RANDOM REMARKS 
FROM THE DISPATCH OF OUR CAPE FRIEND. 


To no colony can we turn which offers more advantages and possesses greater 
capabilities than the colony of the Cape of Good wots ; and no colony we are 
convinced is so little known by the public generally. The colonial papers 
seldom find their way to England, and when they do they contain but little 
information regarding the state of the colony. Colonies under the present mode 
of treating them cannot, it is true, present to any class of persons the comforts 
and conveniences of England; yet to one who can make up his mind to leave 
the land of his birth—the land where his fathers sleep beneath the shadow of 
the village church—and where his feet have strayed in the gladsome sports of 
happy childhood—to one who can leave the “isle of saints,” the Cape of Good 
Hope offers inducements much greater than any other colony can hold out. 

If we turn to Canada and the British possessions in America, facility of con- 
veyance and the frequent opportunities afforded of interchange of communica- 
tion are more than balanced by the uncertainty of the climate and the amazin 
increase of a pauper population. If we look to the southward, the “ pena 
colonies,” with their loose morality, cannot to the father of a family, with a keen 
sense of the effects likely to be produced upon the minds of the young by the 
constant view of the repetition of crime,—we say that the penal colonies cannot 
to such an one hold out such pleasing prospects of happiness and freeddm froin 
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moral pollution as the Cape. Should, however, the government at home 
persist in sending to the South African settlements the felons whom she dare not 
pour, as she has hitherto done, upon the ill-used colonists of Australasia, then 
adieu to the boasted—and that not vainly boasted—purity of the Cape colony ; 
then adieu to the peace of the western province, adieu to the influence of 
missionary exertion to reclaim the native tribes from their life of sin and brutal 
ignorance; no longer will they look up to the white man as not only the 
preacher of morality and religion—for who will separate them ?—and the doer 
of those precepts which he practically inculcates—no, they will look up to the 
white men as brethren indeed, but brothers in selfishness, in crime, in deeds of 
violence and wrong. No longer then shall we be able to point out to the father of 
a family a land where, under the protection of British law, and under the 
government of his native country, he can seek for that which will feed and 
clothe his children, and where at the same time he may have, if not all, at 
least many of the advantages so freely afforded at home. The class of 
emigrants so much wanted at the Cape is men of moderate capital—say from 
£200 to £300—men of energy, who can bring with them some half dozen 
labourers, and who do not look for a country made for them—and them only— 
and with fortunes only to be taken in hand immediately ; but men who havin 
meat and drink for the first few years would be therewith content. Sm 
farms pay equally well with large ones—such is the Dutch system. Land can 
be obtained from the government, at from two to five shillings an acre; the 
lots are sold in farms containing from 800 to 1,200 acres. There seems to be no 
government land for sale except in the district of George, in the most eastern of 
e western prarenees, and which district affords many openings for men 
of energy. It is for the most part inhabited by an English population ; it 
contains the only secure harbour on the coast—that formed by the river 
ee with one drawback—a drawback under which the whole colony 
suffers: the roads leading to the interior—if they may becalled roads—are most 
execrable. No district equals George in its variety of scenery, its abundance of 
water, its beautiful shrubs and flowers, its cabal commas whether for the 
production of grain, cotton (to which the farmers have lately turned their 
attention), tropical vegetables, or fruits. In this district the tropical fruits grow 
in perfection. The banana here and there gives quite an oriental appearance to 
the banks of the lovely Knysua Lake ; and, what perhaps is of vital importance, 
it possesses more rising villages than any other district. Already possessed of 
one important village (for the colony does not possess towns), which answers to 
the county town of the division of George, the banks of the kingdom will 
soon see on either side the villages of Newhaven and Belvidere. Newhaven, 
adjoining Melville, laid out on the eastern bank of the Knysua, and Belvidere 
on the western, may be likened to two sisters, for with the prosperity of the 
one is materially connected the rise of the other. It is to these two villages, 
situated in this lovely portion of South Africa, commanding such advantages of 
trade and commerce, and containing the germ of future greatness at their 
command, that we would call our readers’ attention. Some few years ago, 
about 1820, the attention of the navy board was called to the desirableness of 
establishing a dockyard upon the banks of the Knysua; and from the active co- 
operation of the principal proprietor of the neighbourhood, the late George 
Rex, Esq., sufficient land was obtained for the formation of a dockyard, and 
laying out Erven, named Melville (from the then first lord of the Admiralty), 
which forms the nucleus of the village of Newhaven. Although from a 
destructive fire, the navy board have abandoned the dockyard, yet they 
have shown great jealousy in preserving their right to the ground, which may 
become of great use to the navy of England, from the approximity of the forests 
of George and Uilenhage. The Knysua must have some two or three hun- 
dred years ago formed one complete lake, which from a sudden inundation 
must haye found for its waters an outlet into the ocean. The mouth of the 
Knysua is about 180 yards wide, and of river is the only one navigable in the 
BB 
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colony for vessels of any burthen; the bar being of rock instead of sand is less 
uncertain than any in the colony; it is covered with water to the depth of 
fourteen feet at ebb tide. The haven will hold a great number of vessels ; 
barks of one hundred tons can proceed ten miles up the river. Nothing can 
exceed the sublimity of the view from the deck of a vessel on entering the 
Knysua; hundreds of feet of perpendicular rock tower above the mast ; while 
the distant mountains and the lovely islands, reposing on the bosom of the 
placid lake, contrast not unfavourably with the wild scenery on either side. A 
few years more, and the heavenward-pointed spires of the Melville and 
Belvidere churches will tend most forcibly to recal the thoughts of the 
voluntary exile to that church of his native land which will even here be 
ready to administer to his spiritual wants. Schools are rapidly rising ; and 
altogether the advantages held out by this part of the colony are such as 
warrant us in giving it so large a portion of this article; we will just men- 
tion that about one-fifth of an acre can be obtained in the two villages of 
Newhaven and Belvidere, for sums varying from £3 to £20. Ina short time a 
most flourishing fishery will be carried on—a fishing family is much wanted 
—and there can be but little doubt but that the Mauritius will be mainly sup- 
plied from this port with all kinds of provisions. There is much beautiful 
timber in the neighbourhood, which requires only a little energy to introduce it 
to the London upholsterers, especially stinkwood, &c., &c. 

We now pass on to end where we more properly should have begun. The 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope was established by an old surgeon, Van 
Rieback, in 1652, on behalf of the Dutch East Indian Company ; and it does 
not appear that at first they contemplated more than the cultivation of some 
land for the purpose of supplying their ships with vegetables, and the erection 
of a depot in which to husband flocks of cattle for provisions; but little by 
little the vegetable gardens increaséd; the native Hottentots were enslaved, 
and yielded to the march of civilisation; but it was not till after the second 
capture of the colony by the British that its importance not only as a political 
territory was discovered, but also as a commercial colony was fully recognised ; 
it has only been within the last few years that our Government has found that 
it has to deal, not with a few square miles of barren land, but an extent of 
country equal to Scotland, containing a population which may be counted by 
hundreds of thousands, including warlike tribes whose manners and habits have 
proved formidable to us, and from whom the colonists, unfortunately, have 
refused to protect themselves, by rejecting the proposition of Sir Harry Smith 
for forming a permanent militia. 

The colony has unfortunately been more misruled than any other possession 
of the British crown; but the time is coming when it will and must have a 
“Representative Assembly.” Agitation is, and has been going on for a length 
of time within Southern Africa; and divided though opinions may be as to the 
desirableness of disturbing the public mind, when we see the Colonial Secre- 
tary of a liberal Government defeated in offering an insult to the colonists, by 
the “ Agitation of the Anti-Convict Question,” we are forcibly recalled to the 
time when the impolicy of one man lost the greater portion of the American 
colonies to the British Crown. We cannot but hope that the colonies will in 
future be made to represent all that is good and enlightened and free in the 
mother country ; and surely the Cape will claim some share of the attention of 
our countrymen. As a noble land to which to emigrate we can safely re- 
commend it. The colonists want hard-working men, and will not have to do 
with convicts or rebels. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
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JAMES II. anp WILLIAM IIL. 


Tue short career of James II. terminated the dynasty of the Stuarts, and 
formed a fitting conclusion to the administration of that royal line of sovereigns. 
When we contemplate their chequered history and that of the pretenders who. 
espoused their cause, and who participated in their melancholy misfortunes, it 
is impossible not to shed a tear of sympathy over the fate of the first Charles, 
and the reverses—the misfortunes—of the various descendants of the Stuart 
race, who were excluded from sharing the royal honours so lavishly bestowed 
upon their ancestors. Yet to whom can we attribute their sufferings but to 
themselves? Did not Charles cause his own doom ?—did he not justly provoke 
the popular displeasure ?—and did not James pursue a course somewhat similar, 
and equally deserving of retribution? We have rapidly sketched the life of the 
former ; let us now briefly advert to that of the latter. He was the second son 
of Charles I., and connected on his mother’s side with the royal family of 
France. Not very long after his birth (13th of October, 1633) the civil wars 
marred the tranquillity of his father’s court, and necessitated the young prince, 
with his brother, the late king, to seek their safety, not in some sequestered spot 
in the land of their youth, but as exiles in the little island of Jersey, and sub- 
sequently in France. In his twentieth year he entered the army, and served 
with considerable credit under the celebrated Turenne and the Prince of Condé. 
He seems to have been distinguished by great bravery and military ability, 
which won from the former general very high commendation, and which so far 
eclipsed his brother’s achievements that he generally “ passed for the superior 
genius.” Burnet says, ‘he had a great desire to understand affairs; and in 
order to that he kept a constant journal of all that passed, of which he showed 
me a great deal.” At the period of the restoration he returned to England, 
where his reception was in accordance with the joyous feelings of the nation at 
the revival of royalty. Parliament even voted him a present of ten thousand 
pounds! and conferred upon him the office of Lord High Admiral. 

Shortly after this event, the duke publicly recognised his alliance with Ann 
Hyde, the daughter of the Chancellor Clarendon, to whom he had previously 
been privately married. The court naturally viewed the connection as deroga- 
tory to the dignity and position of the king’s brother and probable successor to 
the throne; but though Charles shared in the same opinion, his esteem for her 
father induced him to overlook the disparity of rank ; and when the duke con- 
sulted him on the matter, Charles very plainly told him that it would show a great 
want of honour to violate his promise, adding that “he must drink as he had 
brewed.” Two or three noblemen endeavoured to weaken his affection for her by 
assailing her private character, and imagined they had succeeded in their porpoe, 
but the duke soon dispelled all doubt, by requesting Lord Falmouth and the Earl 
of Ossory’s attendance at the chancellor's residence. They obeyed the summons, 
and “ were rather surprised that he should have the cruelty himself to announce 
such a melancholy piece of news” as the non-fulfilment of his solemn vow; 
“ they found his royal highness at the appointed hour in Miss Hyde’s chamber : 
a few tears trickled down her cheeks, which she endeavoured to restrain. The 
Duke of York said to them, with that serene and pleasant countenance with 
which men generally announce good news, ‘As you are the two men of the 
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court whom I most esteem, I am desirous you should first have the honour of 
paying your compliments to the Duchess of York: there she is.’ Surprise was 
of no use, and astonishment was unseasonable on the present occasion: they 
were, however, so greatly possessed with both surprise and astonishment, that 
in order to conceal it, they immediately fell on their knees to kiss her hand, 
which she gave to them with as much majesty as if she had been used to it all 
her life. She next day was made public, and the whole court was eager to pay 
her that respect from a sense of duty which in the end became very sincere.”* 
Her want of an aristocratic lincage was never apparent cither in her manners or 
her intellectual endowments—her deportment was always in accordance with 
her acquired dignity, and her private life was free from those aspersions which 
have been so lavishly cast upon the ladies of Charles’s court. 

During his brother’s reign the Duke of York seems to have exerted a greater 
influence over the administration than the nation deemed desirable, more espe- 
‘cially as his open avowal of the Roman Catholic religion led them to distrust 
the purity of his motives. There was a strong peg ws Romanism, 
which even Charles could not help noticing, and which led him to conceal his 
belief in that faith. The people naturally looked with distrust on a prince who 
was likely to involve them in a religious war, and to revive the detested swa 
of the Pope and the Catholic hierarchy. Charles was not ignorant of the public 
rege he foresaw” (says Rapin) “a storm gathering against the Duke of 

ork. Wherefore to prevent it and persuade the new Parliament that his coun- 
cils were not influenced by his brother, he resolved to send him away, and for 
that purpose, the 28th of February, 1679, writ him the following letter :—‘I 
have already given you my resolves at large, why I think it fit that you should 
absent yourself for some time beyond the seas. As I aim truly sorry for the 
occasion, so you may be sure I shall never desire it longer than it will be 
absolutely necessary for your good and my service. In the meantime, I think 
it proper to give it you under my hand, that I expect this compliance from you, 
and desire it may be as soon as ge angsen you can. You may easily believe 
with what trouble I write, there being nothing I am more sensible of than the 
constant kindness you have ever had for me. I hope you are as just to me, 
to be assured that no absence, nor anything else, can ever change me from being 
truly and kindly yours, C. R.’” ‘The duke at once embarked with his duchess, 
and the Princess Anne, his daughter, for Holland; from thence he went to 
Brussels, but returned towards the close of the year to reside in Scotland. 
This measure, however, did not prevent the Commons from introducing shortly 
afterwards a bill to exclude the duke from inheriting the crown, which on 
being read a second time was passed by a majority of seventy-nine voters, the 
“ayes” being 207, the “noes” 128. Several delays occurred in the progress of 
the bill, and in March, 1681, when the debate was to be resumed, Charles sud- 
denly dissolved the Houses, alleging as a reason that “he perceived there were 
great heats between the Lords and Commons, and their beginnings had been 
such, as he could expect no good success of this Parliament, and therefore 
thought fit to dissolve them.” Six days only had elapsed since they met, and 
for the future Charles dispensed with the legislative body which had thus caused 
him so much uneasiness and anxious perturbation. 

This very arbitrary proceeding, though reflecting no merit upon the king, 
secured the interests of the Duke of York, and allowed him to sway the 
administration to the utmost extent of his wishes. His counsels predominated ; 
the Protestants were alarmed, but incapable of stemming the opposing flood, or, 
in fact, of offering any opposition to his rapidly-augmenting power and influ- 
ence. But though fond of business, and by no means averse to the cares of 
state, his highness did not forsake amusement, or steer clear of the amours 
for which his royal brother was peculiarly eminent. Count Grammont refers 
to his intrigue with one of the court ladies, and gives us the following amusing 


* “Memoirs of Count Grammont.” 
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piece of intelligence :—“ As hunting was his favourite diversion, that sport 
employed him one part of the day, and he came home generally much fatigued ; 
but Miss Hamilton’s presence revived him, when he found her either with the 
queen or the duchess: there it was that, not daring to tell her of what lay heavy 
on._ his heart, he entertained her with what he fad in his head ; telling her 
miracles of the cunning of foxes and the mettle of horses—giving her accounts 
of broken legs and arms, dislocated shoulders, and other curious and entertain- 
ing adventures ; after which, his eyes told her the rest, till such time as sleep 
interrupted their conversation ; for these tender interpreters could not help 
sometimes composing themselves in the midst of their ogling.” 

Charles having left no legitimate children, the succession devolved upon his 
brother, the Duke of York, who had long calculated on mounting the throne, 
and who hailed the time when that event would take place, not only because 
it would confer upon him the most exalted rank, but because it would enable 
him to pursue his favourite scheme of re-establishing the pontifical sway. 
Though his influence, however, over the policy and measures of the late king 
daily augmented, yet he evinced considerable caution with regard to the 
Catholic religion, and even screened his real belief by prosecuting several 
persons who opprobriously termed him a Romanist. One of them, a member 
of parliament, was fined a hundred thousand pounds for uttering the following 
somewhat absurd language :—“ The Duke of York is a Papist, and before any 
such Papist dog shall be successor to the crown of England, I will be hanged at 
my own door.” But Charles was hastening to his end, and no sooner had he 
ceased to breathe than the duke was proclaimed (6th of February, 1685), under 
the title of James II. No opposition was offered—his partisans predominated, 
and the populace, either from ignorance or apathy, joined in the gladsome 
ceremonies peculiar to such an occasion. There was, however, none of that wild 
mirth, rapturous joy, or enthusiastic reception which marked Charles’s acces- 
sion: the times were different, while the new monarch did not possess those 
attractive, engaging qualities which rendered the return of the exiled Stuart 
unusually popular and important. And in spite of his lineage, James was not 
generally liked—hig mind was contracted and bigoted—his religious sentiments 
were directly opposed to the national taste. His predilections were towards an 
arbitrary, despotic system of government, which was alike distasteful to the 
people and prejudicial to his authority. His first address to the privy council, 
replete as it was with hypocrisy and falsehood, led many to augur most favour- 
ably of his future administration ; but subsequent events rapidly dispelled this 
belief, and drew down upon him a large amount of unpopularity. “ Before I 
enter,” says this good sig a “upon any other business, I think fit to sa 
something to you. Since it hath pleased Almighty God to place me in this 
station, and I am now to succeed so good and gracious a king, as well as so very 
kind a brother, I think it fit to declare to you that I will endeavour to follow 
his example, and most especially in that of his great clemency and tenderness to 
his people. I have been reported to be a man for arbitrary power; but that is 
not the only story that has been made of me; and I shall make it my endeavour to 

reserve this government both in church and state, as it is now by law estab- 

ished. I knowthe principles of the Church of England are for monarchy, and the 
members of it have showed themselves good and loyal subjects; therefore I 
shall always take care to defend and support it. I know, too, that the laws of 
England are sufficient to make the king as great a monarch as I can wish, and 
as f shall never depart from the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, so I 
shall never invade any man’s property. I have often heretofore ventured my 
life in defence of this nation, and I shall still go as far as any man in preserving 
it in all its just rights and liberties.” This speech, so full of liberality, modera- 
tion, and justice, threw the nation into a complete frenzy of delight, but little 
time elapsed ere they saw that James’s actions far from corresponded with 
these enlightened sentiments. 
Two days after his accession he attended mass, and thus publicly sealed his 
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allegiance to the Romish faith. It seems, however, that at his coronation the 
Protestant religious ceremonial was not discarded ; both the king and the queen 
assisting in the prayers, though the former did not receive the sacrament. But 
on this occasion several modifications were introduced into the coronation oath, 
which was considerably curtailed, and many important clauses omitted. The 
grand procession, too, from the Tower to Westminster was not observed, chiefl 
because of the large expense that attended it, and the needless trouble that it 
involved. For centuries this grand display of pomp and magnificence had 
enlivened the loyal Londoners—had given rise to festivities and relaxation, as 
well as flattered the pride of the wealthy ambitious citizens. In their delight 
they never calculated the cost of the pageant—the saving of sixty thousand 
pounds was nothing in comparison with the amusement which the cavalcade 
afforded. But James thought differently. Under these altered circumstances 
the coronation took place on the 23rd of April, 1685, in the same sacred edifice 
in which the Saxon, the Norman, the Tudor, and the Stuart sovereigns had 
pledged their lives to the defence of England's sceptre. Two or three circum- 
stances were regarded at the time as ominous of the troubles which were 
destined to darken James’s administration. Rapin, after adverting to the 
omitted passages in the form of oath, says, “ thus much is certain, the crown 
not being fit for the king’s head, was often in a tottering condition, and like to 
fall off. Mr. Henry Sidney (one of the first to welcome the Prince of Orange), 
supporting it once with his hand, pleasantly told the king: ‘ This is not the 
first time our family hath supported the crown.’ The people reckoned this 
an ill omen to the king, as well as another thing which happened the same day. 
In one of the churches in London, the king’s arms painted in a glass window, 
suddenly fell down, and broke in pieces, while the rest of the window was 
standing, without a possibility of discovering why that part should fall sooner 
than the rest.” It is said, too, that the canopy which was borne over his 
majesty at the coronation by some mishap was broken and damaged.* 

The distinguishing features of James’s government were in perfect accord- 
ance with his character and principles—his policy was always cruel and indica- 
tive of a narrow, bigoted mind: he sometimes appeared te favour the Church 
of England, at other times to oppress it: his cabinet was formed of men capa- 
ble of nothing but the most unworthy deeds, and scarcely better in any one re- 
spect than their royal master. The elections of members of parliament were 
controlled in nearly every case by the court, so that there were only about forty 
independent representatives in the house. -But amongst all his ministers the 
notorious Judge Jeffries was pre-eminent: his barbarities were brutal beyond 
description, his actions infamously vile. He exulted in having hanged more 
men than all the English judges since William the Conqueror. He secured his 
ends by bullying the witnesses, intimidating the jurymen, and casting aside 
every vestige of justice or bare humanity. The treatment that Richard Baxter, 
the Presbyterian minister, received at his hands, may well serve as a sample of 
his conduct. Baxter denied that he had written seditious passages in his’para- 
phrase on the New Testament, or had reflected on the bishops, of whom he had 
ever spoken so honourably as to incur the censure of his brethren. But this 
mild language merely provoked Jeffries’ wrath the more intensely, and unable 
to control his passion he thus addressed him—* Richard, thou art an old fellow, 
an old knave ; thou hast written books enough to load a cart, every one as full 
of sedition, I might say treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst thou been 
whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago it had been happy ; but leave 


* The economy that James practised at this ceremony seems to have been preceded by 
an equal desire to avoid expense at his brother’s funeral. A contemporary writer relates 
that, though Charles II. “left him ninety thousand guineas ina box,” the burial of the 
late monarch was attended with little pomp. It was solemnised at night, and the same 
writer says, “it may easily be judged it was not very expensive, since eight days were 
sufficient for the preparations.” 
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thee to thyself, and I see thou'lt go on as thou hast begun ; but by the grace of 
God I will look after thee.” This pattern of a chief justice closed his remarks 
by saying—‘ It has been notoriously known that there has been a design to 
ruin the king and the nation, and this has been the main incendiary. He is as 
modest now as can be, but time was when no man was so ready at ‘bind your - 
kings in chains, and ay: nobles in fetters of iron; and to your tents, oh, 
Israel!’ Gentleman, for God’s sake do not let us be gulled twice in an age.” 
Baxter was fined and imprisoned. 

Before many months had elapsed James had acquired an amount of influence 
and control which set every obstacle at defiance. An obsequious parliament 
had granted him an ample revenue ;* the Duke of Monmouth’s ill-devised re- 
bellion had been crushed, he himself beheaded, and his adherents made the 
sport of the two butchers, Jeffries and Kirke; the Church of England, de- 
eeived by his professions of attachment, had allowed him to pursue with impu- 
nity his cherished scheme of Popish supremacy; the people at large, deprived 
of the power of resistance by means of a standing army and an obsequious 
parliament, regarded the scene with a passive, unconscious approval. In the 
plenitude of his pride and power, James even entertained the project of an 
alliance with the Continental kingdoms which in magnitude would have stood 
unequalled in the annals of this country. The tears of gratitude with which 
he had received the continuance of the French monarch’s pension to his brother 
were now exchanged for a demeanour almost haughty to his royal benefactor. 
The doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance was openly preached as an 
essential article of the episcopal church; and the clergy were never more cer- 
tain of promotion than when they spiced their sermons with political dogmas 
tending to enhance the regal prerogatives. Cartwright, the Dean of Ripon, on 
one occasion told his audience that “the king’s promises were free donatives, 
and ought not to be too strictly examined or urged; and that with regard to 
promises made to parliament (then a common subject of pulpit discourse and 
complaint), they must leave his majesty to explain his own meaning in them.” 
This language delighted the monarch; he was in raptures with i:, and rewarded 
the Tory dean with the bishopric of Chester. 

But nothing would satisfy his wild zeal for the Catholic religion but the 
conferring of all offices, both lay and spiritual, upon Papists ; the institution of 
an ecclesiastical commission, similar to that held in the first Charles’s reign ; and 
the constant residence at his court of an envoy from the Holy See. By these 
means he expected to establish the Romish faith. The Pope’s nuncio made his 
public entry at Windsor with surpassing magnificence. “It was (says Rapin) 
a very surprising spectacle to Protestants to see a nuncio from the Pope in his 
pontificalibus, preceded by a cross-bearer and atrain of priests and monks, in the 
habits of their respective orders.” His holiness, however, predicted the failure 
of the king’s attempts to make the nation profess the Catholic religion, and, it 
is said, by no means approved of James’s conduct in this matter. Had the latter 
possessed the same sagacity, there is reason to believe that he might long have 
wielded the sceptre of kis ancestors, not only with credit to himself, but with 
the public suffrage largely in his favour ; he would then have closed his days 
not in the retirement and neglect of a foreign asylum, but honoured and de- 
plored in the palace at Whitehall. 

The memorable year 1688 at length dawned upon the nation; distrust and 
uncertainty pervaded all excepting the court party. It was the centenary of 
the Spanish armada, an event which of itself was sufficient to rouse patriotic 
feelings, and recal the thoughts of the people to a period of which, though they 
could know little but by tradition, yet their predecessors had pictured to them 
in language that excited their emulation equally with their regret. As a nation 
they were threatened with, and already laboured under, many evils; their 


* The public revenue now amounted to about two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds, almost double that which was raised in Charles’s reign. 
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monarch was an avowed Roman Catholic; his councils were swayed by men of 
the same religious faith ; their representatives in parliament, though more in- 
dependent and less controlled than formerly, were almost powerless, and no 
rescue could be devised but in the accession of a new sovereign. The Church 
of England, too, was now numbered among the ranks of the dissatisfied and 
disaffected. The king’s peremptory mandate for the declaration of liberty of 
conscience to be read in all the churches led to an open rupture; the clerg 
thought their religion was endangered, and refused to obey the royal command. 
In the meanwhile secret correspondence and offers of alliance passed between a 
section of the popular party and the Prince of Orange, who at once listened to 
their proposals, and prepared to carry out the enterprise of acquiring the 
English crown. Several interviews were held, promises of support were bi 
made, almost before James, notwithstanding the vigilance of the ambassadors of 
his ally, the French monarch, could obtain intelligence of the prince’s move- 
ments. At length, however, he became somewhat aware of the armament in 
course of preparation in Holland ; he was apprehensive of the future; and on 
whatever side he looked he saw that his subjects regarded him with distrust, 
his opponent and rival with lope and almost affection. It was in vain he sub- 
stituted Protestant for Romanist officers, in vain he removed the latter from 
high civil appointment to make room for the former; he could not depend on his 
troops, or by a single act, induced more by necessity than a sense of justice, 
recal the wandering affections of his people.* There is something peculiarly 
mean in the altered policy with which he now treated his subjects. While in 
security, he oppressed them; but when menaced by a foreign power, and the 
safety of his seeptre was endangered, he withdrew his obnoxious measures, and 
modified his unpopular system of government. 

The Prince of Orange, having made all necessary preparations, was expected 
to arrive off the English coast with the firet favourable wind ; but previously 
to embarking he adopted the wise plan of issuing a declaration explanatory of 
the true motives by which he had been induced to engage in the enterprise. 
This document was written with peculiar force; and while it displayed his 
ability, it neither exhibited hatred to James, nor a wish to act in any way con- 
trary to the popular good. The preservation of the Protestant religion, as 
well as the political rights of the kingdom, seem to have been the chief causes 
that led to the interference of the clever, profound Dutchman. On the 16th 
of October he took leave of the States-General. “It was (says Burnet) a sad 
but a kind parting.” And amidst the tears and emotions of that body the 

rince alone retained his composure. He immediately afterwards embarked at 
elvoetsluys, in a frigate of about thirty guns, accompanied with his troops, 
consisting of above four thousand horse and ten thousand foot. The colours of 
England floated at the topmast of the ship which he occupied, bearing the in- 
scription, “The Protestant religion and liberties of England,” and underneath 


* Ina proclamation issued on the 28th of September, he referred to the invasion in 
these words—‘ That his majesty had received undoubted advice that a great and sudden 
invasion from Holland would speedily be made, in a hostile manner, upon this kingdom ; 
and although some false pretences relating to liberty, property, and religion, contrived 
and worded with art and subtlety, might be given out; it was manifest, however, that 
no less matter by this invasion was proposed than an absolute conquest of these his 
majesty’s kingdoms, and the utter subduing and subjecting them, and all his people, to 
a foreign power, which was promoted by some of his subjects, being persons of wicked 
and restless spirits, implacable malice, and desperate designs, who, having no sense of 
the misery of former intestine divisions, nor being moved by his majesty’s reiterated 
acts of grace and misery, did again endeavour to embroil this kingdom in blood and 
ruin, to gratify their own ambition and malice, proposing to themselves a prey and 
booty in such a public confusion.” It is scarcely necessary to rebut this accusation: 
the sequel will prove that the Prince of Orange was solicited to mount the throne not 
to serve party interests, but to promote the general weal, About the latter, James never 
cared a straw. 
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the motto of the House of Nassau, “ Je maintiendrai.” The fleet, however, 
after having put to sea, was scattered by a storm, so that it did not finally leave 
till the 1st of November, but on the 3rd it arrived in the Chamnel, the opposite 
shores of which were thronged by multitudes eager to catch a glimpse of 80 
large a convoy, bound on an enterprise at once so memorable and momentous. 
The fate of nations depended on the success or failure of that armament; and 
while thousands, looking intently at it as it sailed between Dover and Calais, 
were swayed by every emotion of which the human breast is capable, its great 
chief, undisturbed by the novelty of the situation, guided it with consummate 
address; he neither forgot to dedicate the Sunday to devotional exercises, nor 
to invoke the protection of the Creator who formed that element on which he 
was now passing in perfect safety. On the 5th of November he anchored in 
Torbay; he landed his forces without the least opposition, and made prepara- 
tions for the night’s bivouac. During this time the people were celebrating 
the anniversary of their deliverance from the gunpowder plot, little thinking 
that the prince had disembarked the troops which were to liberate them from 
the tyranny of their present sovereign.* 

The intelligence of his arrival was conveyed to the royal palace with the 
utmost rapidity. The officer who had brought it fell down exhausted at the 
king’s feet before he had finished his narrative, having performed the long jour- 
ney with scarcely a single stoppage. But though James acted in this emergency 
with considerable resolution and energy, he failed in rallying round his banner 
the powerful and influential members of the nobility—they either stood aloof 
or allied themselves with the invader. He had disgusted nearly all classes 
of his subjects, by his continued adhesion to the Catholic faith, the reten- 
tion of many of his obnoxious ministers and advisers, but more especially 
by his wavering conduct in granting concessions when the prince's arrival was 
daily expected, and retracting them when he received intelligence of the storm 
that scattered the invading fleet. A line of policy so base as this was ada 
neither to secure old friends nor to attract new adherents. At first he treated 
the matter lightly, sought to show the inferiority of the enemy's forces, and told 
those who wished for an accommodation with William that he could never pre- 
tend to treat with the invader of his kingdoms. He soon, however, began to 
perceive the difficulties by which he was surrounded : his officers and soldiers 
deserted his standard; his favourite councillors either left him or upbraided 
him ; the queen was disconsolate ; and even his own daughter, the Princess of 
Denmark, took the earliest opportunity of forsaking him. Negotiations were 
now opened with the Prince of Orange, who, with the advice of his English 
allies, submitted a series of propositions to the king, which were so liberal and 
conciliatory, that even James himself acknowledged that “they were better 
than he expected.” He conferred with his council, and both he and they 
seemed inclined to concede the stipulated conditions; but before absolutely 
deciding he listened to the interested opinions of his Catholic advisers, who not 
only persuaded him to reject the proposals, but to take refuge in France, by the 
aid of 1 whose arms he would soon be able to re-ascend the throne, and maintain 
the supremacy of their religion. James was weak enough to yield, and cre- 


* The auspicious circumstances that attended this wonderful undertaking were not 
unnoticed by William’s friends, many of whom, being men of learning and good scholars, 
applied the following lines of an ancient classic writer to bis case :— 

«‘ Heaven’s favourite! to whom the skies assistance lend, 
Whilst on the sails conspiring winds attend.” 
The quotation of these lines seems singularly apposite, for not only did the elements 
favour him in wafting him towards a suitable landing-place, but at the same time they 
prevented James’s fleet from engaging in pursuit—an advantage which the prince was 
not slow to appreciate. 

+ There is an affecting incident connected with the conference between the king and 
the prince’s representatives which it may not be uninteresting to notice. The Duke of 
Bedford (father of Lord William Russell, beheaded in the previous reign), being a 
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dulous enough to believe that by foreign assistance he might recover the lost 
sceptre of his ancestors. 

On the night of the 9th December, 1688, the queen, having exacted a promise 
from her husband that he would follow, left the palace, and according to 
Rapin’s narrative, “in disguise crossed the Thames at Fambeth in an open boat, 
exposed to wind and rain. At Lambeth, under the walls of a church, she 
waited till a coach could be got ready in the next inn; she went from thence to 
Gravesend, where she embarked with the Prince of Wales in a small vessel, 
which conveyed them safely to Calais. From thence she went to Versailles.” 
On the morrow James prepared to quit his dominions. He dressed himself in 
a plain suit, with a bob-wig, and “accompanied by Sir Edward Hales, Mr. 
Sheldon, and Abbadie, a Frenchman,” took water at Whitehall. The darkness 
aided his flight. He left orders that the royal army should be disbanded ;_ that 
all writs not yet issued for the assembling of Parliament should be burnt ; and 
to complete the drama he threw the Great Seal into the Thames, that nothing 
might be legally done during his absence. 

James's flight was no sooner known than the utmost excitement and alarm 
seized the Londoners, which were rendered the more intense by the discovery of 
the king and his little suite on board a vessel at Feversham. The wind having 
prevented their departure, Sir Edward Hales sent his servant on shore to the 
post-office, where his livery being recognised led to the supposition that his 
master could not be far distant. At length some fishermen reached the ship, 
which was searched, and four hundred guineas found amongst the cargo. The 
king was mistaken for Sir Edward’s chaplain, and it is said that in consequence 
of that belief many indignities were put upon him, one calling him “a hatchet- 
faced Jesuit,” and another said he knew by his lank-jaws to be father Petré— 
a person then regarded with general dislike ; but James was soon recognised 
by a constable, who fell at his feet, begged his pardon for the rudeness with 
which he had been treated, and commanded restitution of the jewels and money. 
His majesty accepted the former, but distributed the latter among the specta- 
tors, who with rude violence insisted on his coming into the town. He re- 
mained a short time at the principal public-house, where he received such assu- 
rances of fidelity and loyalty that he at once returned to London. This 
intelligence perplexed the Prince of Orange even more than it did the people, 
many of whom had tendered their allegiance to William, and had earnestly 
solicited him at once to come to the Metropolis, to settle the government and 
restore the reign of tranquillity. James, however, was not fitted to act in such 
an emergency ; he still clung to his Papist friends, he looked to them to ex- 
tricate him from surrounding difficulties; and with the mere semblance of 
royalty attached to his person, he wrote to the prince, ‘‘ kindly to invite him 
(William of Orange) to the palace at St. James's, with what number of guards 
and troops he should think convenient to bring along with him, that they might 
amicably and personally confer together about the means of redressing the 
public grievances.” ‘To this letter the prince returned no answer. He had 
other designs in view, but while he acted with energy and coolness, he spurned 
the idea suggested by some of his council, of sending the king prisoner to 
Breda. He requested him to proceed to Ham, a house belonging to the Duchess 
of Lauderdale,—at the same time informing him that to prevent any personal 
injury or danger, he should be attended by his own guards. James had no 


nobleman of high character and extensive power, James was desirous of securing his 
good offices, and with that object in view addressed him in these words—‘ My lord, you 
are a good man, and have a great influence; you can do much for me at this time.” | The 
duke replied—* I am an old man, and can do but little;” but immediately added, with a 
deep sigh, “1 had once ason that could now have been very serviceable to your majesty.” 
The old nobleman did not forget by whom his son was condemned to death, and in these 
few words he reminded James of his cruel deed, the recollection of which, coupled with 
the touching manner in which the duke spoke, rendered the king completely speechless, 
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alternative but to yield ; he was a mere cypher in the very dominions of which 
he was the ostensible sovereign. 

The prince’s next step virtually sapped the king's authority. Immediately 
after dispatching the order just alluded to, and before James had left the royal 
palace, William (who was then at Windsor) “directed the regiment of his 
guards, consisting of three battalions, to march and take possession of all the 
cc about Whitehall and St James's, either by persuasion or force. The kin 

ing informed of it, sent for Count Solms (the general of these troops), an 
desired him ‘If it could be, to let him have his own guards at Whitehall, only 
for that night, but the count alleging his orders to relieve all the posts, the 
king answered, ‘ Do your office.’ Atten o'clock at night the Dutch blue guards 
entered St. James’s House, and towards eleven those who were ordered to White- 
hall moved through the park, and with lighted match and in order of battle 
marched up to the king’s guards. The captain of the (royal) guards scruplin 
to dislodge, at last received the king’s orders to retire. After this, the Dute 
took possession of the guard-house, and at the same time relieved all the posts 
about Whitehall and the park, placing everywhere double sentries. So that 
during the rest of the night the king was really in the power of the Prince of 
Orange. An hour after midnight the three lords appointed by the prince came 
to Whitehall, and sent to awake the king for an audience. The king ordering 
them to come to his bed-side, they delivered the prince’s message, which was to 
desire his majesty’s departure to Ham ; to which the king consented ; but after 
they were withdrawn he ordered them to be recalled, and bid them tell the 

rince that he desired rather to go to Rochester, to which the prince consented. 

lis answer coming to the king at eight o’clock in the morning, the king about 
noon took a barge,”* and about nine at night he arrived at Gravesend, where he 
found his own coaches, in which he proceeded to Rochester, escorted by a detach- 
ment of the militia. His position was now not only worse than on any previous 
occasion, but so melancholy and hopeless that exile on a foreign land seemed to 
be the last and only resource. He was almost deserted: one by one his 
attendants had diminished—his former friends, disgusted with his procedure, 
had left him in the hour of need—his queen and the young Prince of Wales 
were sheltered by the French monarch ; and he himself, the last monarch of the 
Stuart dynasty, surrounded with troubles and mortifications, retired to seek 
that asylum in his old age which his conduct had denied him in his hereditary 
dominions. On the 23rd of December, about three o’clock in the morning, he 
left Rochester on horseback, and embarked in a small frigate lying in the 
Thames, which landed him safely at Ambleteuse, from whence he repaired to St. 
Germains. No one impeded his progress, his suite, consisting of only three attend- 
ants, excited no attention; besides which, the nation was glad to be relieved of 
one who prevented the settlement of their disordered government, and there- 
fore had no inducement to detain the royal exile. The last legacy that he 
bequeathed to the English nation was a paper written with his own hand, and 
which he left in the house at Rochester, attempting in a measure to justify his 
conduct, complaining of the treatment that he had received during his misfor- 
tunes, and enumerating the several acts that he had performed for the public 
good. ‘The document, however, bears proof of being et Res a A addi- 
tion to which there are so many mis-statements that in an historical light it is 
comparatively worthless. It is a brief and an affecting picture of his feelings, 
and derives its principal importance from the fact that it is the last document 
which he wrote before he quitted his dominions. It is worthy of mention that 
his reception at the French court was marked by the utmost generosity and 
compassion on the part of Louis XIV.; but at the same time he was an object 
of derision both to the prelates and courtiers. Epigrams were written by the 
clever Fontenelle, and freely circulated amongst the French nobility: the 
Archbishop of Rheims, too, dealt in pleasantry, telling the courtiers in 


* Rapin’s History. 
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James’s antechamber at St. Germains that “there is a good soul, who has 
given up three kingdoms for a mass ;” and indulgences and pasquinades were 
sent from the pontifical city to amuse the fallen monarch in his sequestered 
exile. The remainder of his life was divided between the austerities of his 
religion and the intrigues by which he expected to recover his lost sceptre. 
All his measures, however, proved abortive ; and notwithstanding the profuse, 
substantial assistance rendered him by the French king, as well as the loyalty 
and affection manifested by the Irish, he was signally defeated at the Battle of 
the Boyne (Ist of June, 1690). A sort of fatality seemed to attend every 
step he took: the same defects of character and of action were as conspicuous 
during the fifteen months of his regal administration in Ireland as in the whole 
of his previous reign. 

His Scottish partisans were equally unsuccessful. The heroism and military 
abilities of Lord Dundee, supported though they were by the unwavering devotion 
and fierce bravery of his Highland clans, availed little when arrayed against the 
majority of their countrymen, and the superior advantages possessed by William's 
army. But in spite of their defeats—in spite of their diminished numbers, the 
Scottish cavaliers exhibited an amount of fidelity and attachment to their fugi- 
tive king worthy alike of the brightest era of chivalry and the highest com- 
mendation which language can bestow. After the death of their chief, who 
had nobly carried out the reply that he made toa friend, that he should follow 
“ wherever the spirit of Montrose shall direct me,” the remnants of his little 
army left their beloved native mountains to endeavour to efface the memory of 
their former reverses by engaging in foreign service, and reaping laurels of 
victory on a foreign soil. Though principally officers, they cheerfully 
undertook the most menial duties in their royal master’s household, and 
thought it even a privilege to act as his sentinels. On one occasion when he 
reviewed them in the gardens at St. Germains, their disinterestedness and 
devotion so wrought upon his feelings that the tears gushed from his eyes 
—he deplored their altered lot, and addressed them in these words :—* Gentle- 
men,—my misfortunes are not so nigh my heart as yours. It grieves me 
beyond what I can express to see so many brave and worthy gentlemen, who 
had once the prospect of being the chief officers in my army, reduced to the 
station of private sentinels. Nothing but your loyalty, and that of a few 
of my subjects in Britain, who are forced from their allegiance by the Prince of 
Orange, and who, I know, will be ready on all occasions to serve me and my 
distressed family, could make me willing to live. The sense of what all of you 
have done and undergone for your loyalty hath made so deep an impression 
upon my heart that it it ever please God to restore me it is impossible I can 
ever be forgetful of your services and sufferings. Neither can there be 
any posts in the armies of my dominions but you have just pretensions to, As 
for my son, your prince, he is of your own blood, a child capable of any impres- 
sion, and as his education will be from you, it is not supposable that he can 
forget your merits. At your own desires you are now going a long march (to 
the south of Europe), far distant from me. Fear God, and love one another. 
Write your wants particularly to me, and depend upon it always to find me 
your parent and king.” Thus did James, even in his exile, receive the hom- 
mage of a few of his subjects, who saw in him not only the descendant of their 
own Mary, Queen of Scots, but him whom they fondly hoped one day to 
replace on the throne of his ancestors. 

James died at St. Germains, on the 16th of September, 1701, and was buried 
in the church of the English Benedictines, at Paris. His obsequies were cele- 
brated without the least pomp; his end was lamented only by a few. Almost 
the last words that seceded his dissolution were addressed to his son, Prince James 
Frederick Edward Stuart, whom he entreated in the most earnest manner 
“never to barter his salvation for a crown, or to let any worldly views wean 
him from his attachment to the Holy Catholic faith.” To the close of his life 


he never neglected to attend most sedulously to the offices of religion. “He 
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visited the Jesuits in their monastery at Paris, and disclosed to them the fact 
that whilst Duke of York he was made a brother of their order. He visited 
and had spiritual communings of some days together with the monks of La 
Trappe. He touched for the king’s evil at the convent of Chaillotte ; passed 
many hours of his life in edifying discourse upon grace, faith, heresy, and salva- 
tion, with the nuns; and bequeathed to them his penitentiary discipline and 

irdle of iron. The grateful nuns preserved not only the discipline and girdle, 

ut some relics precious in their eyes of his life and conversation.”* His 
nominal titles were inherited by his son, the offspring of his second wife, Mary 
of Este. The young prince was afterwards termed the Pretender : his exploits 
and actions have been chronicled by the historian as well as the novelist, and 
form some of the most romantic, extraordinary episodes which it is. possible to 
imagine, A feeling of sadness and pity, however, can scarcely be disconnected 
with the hapless fate and unfortunate adventures of him who was deprived 
(whether rightly or not must ever be a questionable matter) of the sceptre 
that had for centuries been wielded by his ancestors. 

Having adverted at so much length to the various features that marked 
James's life, it will be almost unnecessary to make many remarks in regard to 
his character. This was very plainly depicted in his actions, the majority of 
which originated with Papist advisers, and were readily and unhesitatingly 
sanctioned by their monarch. The Protestant feclings of his subjects would not 
assimilate with his strong Roman Catholic predilections, and hence arose that want 
of confidence in the king, and distrust of his ministers, which led to the inter- 
vention of the Prince of Orange and the abdication of their own sovereign. 
There can be little doubt that had he discarded ail his unpopular councillors, 
had he supported the Church of England with true sincerity, he might have 
defied the invader; he might have secured the lost allegiance of the nobility, 
and have bequeathed the throne in undiminished greatness to the Prince of 
Wales. But it was not so; and he himself owned (to use his own language) 
“ that he was taken by surprise ; that if the thing were to be done over again he 
would act differently ; and that, even overwhelmed and surprised as he was, if 
he had had time to collect himself he would have taken other measures.” Per- 
haps no monarch ever more keenly felt the desertion and wavering allegiance of 
his friends and relatives than he did: in the hour of need he was negiecied 3 
when he most required their sympathy and assistance he found himself alone, 
and comparatively may His people left him to combat single-handed with 
a profound and popular prince; and, as if to augment his trouble, his own 
daughter even deserted the royal court. ‘“ God help me,” said he, bursting into 
tears, “my own children have forsaken me ;” adding, in the words of Scripture, 
“Oh! if mine enemies had only cursed me, I could have borne it.” With 
difficulties of every nature to contend against, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that with his limited mental capacity, high notions of kingly authority, erring 
and somewhat weak judgment, and implicit confidence in his advisers (who, by 
the way, have been loaded with the most wholesale opprobrium on account of 
their being Romanists), he should have met in his last enterprise with a signal 
defeat. That defeat, however, though fatal to himself, led to important national 
benefits : it led to the vindication of Protestantism, and the preservation of the 
popular rights and liberties. 

nthe meanwhile the Prince of Orange was rapidly achieving the conquest 
of the English crown. James's flight was intentionally assisted rather than 
impeded, in order to promote the prince’s designs ; who, having been received 
with acclamation by the Londoners, thought it advisable to convene the lords 
spiritual and temporal for the purpose of terminating a state of anarchy which 
had become both odious and prejudicial. He addressed them in the following 
short speech :—“ My Lords,—I have desired you to meet here to advise the 
best manner how to pursue the ends of my declaration, in calling a free parlia- 


* Continuation of Mackintosh’s History. 
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ment, for the preservation of the Protestant religion, the restoring the rights 
and liberties of the kingdom, and settling the same, that they may not be in 
danger of being again subverted.” He then left the room. The lords “ voted 
him their particular thanks,” and resolved to assemble every day in their 
wonted house, at Westminster. The king had now quitted his dominions, so 
that the Lords thought it proper to request the prince “to take upon him the 
administration of public affairs, both civil and military ; the disposal of the 
public revenue ; and the care of Ireland, till the meeting of the intended con- 
vention.” Also, “to issue out missive letters, subscribed by himself,” for the 
selection of representatives in the ensuing parliament. At the time these 
measures passed there were present about ninety lords, all of whom signed the 
two addresses which thus contained their wishes. The Commons then put, and 
after a debate of four or five hours, passed the memorable vote—“ That King 
James II., having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom by 
breaking the original contract between king and people; and by the advice of 
Jesuits and other wicked people, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, hath abdicated the government, and that 
the throne is thereby become vacant.” When this vote was sent up te the 
Lords for their confirmation, a long discussion arose on the words abdicated and 
vacant, several noble peers contending that the former expression was inap- 
plicable, and that as the maxim “the king never dies” was strictly correct, 
therefore the latter part of the resolution should be altogether omitted. After 
a very protracted debate, however, which savoured more of grammatical 
quibbles than sound reason, a majority of the lords passed the vote of the 
lower House. The throne being declared vacant, it was then carried, “that 
the Prince and Princess of Orange should be king and queen of England ; but 
that the regal power should be vested in the former only, who should act in the 
name of both.”* 

On the 13th of February, 1689 (the princess having arrived in London from 
Holland on the previous day), the crown was formally offered to William and 
Mary. ‘The ceremony took place in the banqueting-hall, where, under a 
stately canopy, sat the future king and queen of England. The convention 
(in other words the parliament) was in full attendance, and, after the declara- 
tion of rights which had been agreed upon by that body had been read, the 
Marquis of Halifax, speaker of the House of Lords, solemnly tendered the 
crown to their royal highnesses. The prince made the following reply :— 
“My Lords and Gentlemen,—This is certainly the greatest proof of the trust 
you have in us that can be given, which is the thing that makes us value it the 
more ; and we thankfully accept what you have offered. And as I had no 
other intention in coming hither than to preserve your religion, laws, and 
liberties, so you may be sure that I shall endeavour to support them, and shall 
be willing to concur in anything that will be for the good of the kingdom, and 
to do all that is in my power to advance the welfare and glory of the nation.” 
The sequel may be told in a few words. This intelligence flew with rapidity 
among the Londoners, who, equally with the people at large, greeted their ac- 
cession to the crown with joy and acclamation. That same day the prince and 
princess were proclaimed king and queen of Great Britain. 

Thus was the English revolution conducted to a favourable—nay, glorious, 
termination. The lesson which it taught to the European nations was one of 
extraordinary import. It presented to the world an example without parallel 
of a people successfully opposing the maxim which had been hallowed by an- 
tiquity, and strengthened by popular ignorance, that the sovereign may govern 


* This latter point met with much opposition from the Lords, and was carried by a 
majurity of only two or three votes. The resolution for conferring the crown upon the 
prince and princess likewise met with a rather near escape—sixty-five peers being in 
favour of it, and forty-five against it. Greater unanimity, however, prevailed in the 
Commons. 
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as inclination dictated in direct violation of the principles of right and humanity. 
It vindicated the cause of Protestantism, it overthrew the strides of Romanism. 
The birth-place and home of the Saxons, the fount of civilisation, and the 
stronghold of the true religion, again rose to a distinguished eminence : the 
appearance, if not the reality, of liberty superseded the absolutism which had 
more or less prevailed under preceding administrations. But the various matters 
connected with this revolution are of too numerous and important a character to 
be fairly treated in the limited space now at our disposal : the reader who wishes 
to trace its effects must search the records of history—must not rest satisfied 
with a rapid summary of the benefit it conferred, or the evil it inflicted upon 
our native land. A subject such as this, fraught with the most mighty con- 
sequences, needs to be studied not only with care, but at considerable leach, 
illiam III. wielded the sceptre for thirteen years with considerable ability 
and success. His administration has naturally elicited a variety of opinions ; 
some of condemnation, some of admiration ; but nearly every impartial writer 
admits that he maintained the interests of this country at the European courts 
both vigorously and honourably—that his anxious desire was to see virtue and 
religion pervade all ranks of the nation, and that as far as possible he governed 
with due regard to the public well-being and the public liberties. e some- 
times failed, and for obvious reasons: he was constantly thwarted by the mean 
party spirit of the age ; the whigs and tories—those degenerate descendants of 
the republicans and cavaliers—equally disgusted him, and led him to act inde- 
ndently of their narrow counsels; Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent 
Femanded his constant attention, either to restore tranquillity or to avert 
threatened dangers. Amidst such scenes as these it would have required a 
universal genius, a man endowed with every faculty human, or almost divine, 
to have shaped his actions with unerring wisdom and have invariably con- 
ducted them to a successful issue. But notwithstanding all the detracting 
features in William’s character, he was pre-eminently a great ruler. In any age, 
under any circumstances, he must have attained to a distinguished position. 
His early life, his misfortunes, his education, his moral and intellectual capaci- 
ties fitted him to combat with—ay, and enabled him to surmount, the mightiest 
difficulties. ‘‘ His name at once calls up before us a tender and feeble frame, a 
lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like the beak of an eagle, and an eye 
rivalling that of an eagle in brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and some- 
what sullen brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and 
deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, severe, and solemn 
aspect could scarcely have belonged to a happy or a good-humoured man. But 
it indicates, in a manner not to be mistaken, capacity equal to the most arduous 
enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses or dangers.”* 

The great chief of the revolution closed his career with characteristic calm- 
ness. In his last illness the Earl of Albemarle arrived from the Continent 
with important intelligence, to which William listened with indifference, and 
merely replied in those memorable words, “ Je tire vers ma fin:”—I am drawing 
tomy end. He expired on the 8th of May, 1702, in the fifty-second year of 
his age. His body reposes in Westminster Abbey, in the beautiful chapel of 
Henry VII. And there, too, rest the ashes of many of his predecessors, the 
sovereigns of the Saxon, the Tudor, and the Stuart races, whom death has in 
one respect made equal, some of whom we would fain shroud in oblivion, but 
others of whom merited and have received a wreath of immortal fame. 





The present series of historical sketches is now completcd. The reader has 
been conducted—somewhat rapidly and very imperfectly, I admit—from the era 
of Egbert, the first Anglo-Saxon king, to the close of the life of William III. : 
he has seen one dynasty disappear, another rise on its ruins; but amidst all the 
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changes of government—amidst all the pope outbursts of feeling—amidst all 
the revolutions, the motive causes which produced these various mutations 
have ever been the same ; the tyranny of one monarch of one age has invaria- 
bly recoiled upon the next, and impelled all classes to sink their individual 
opinions, their individual interests, in a common struggle for liberty—a common 
vindication of their rights. The limited space placed at my disposal has neces- 
sarily precluded me from enlarging so fully as might be desired on the qualities 
and characteristics of some of our sovereigns; but, inasmuch as it was not my 
intention to write an elaborate history of each king, I have adhered to my text, 
and furnished the reader with merely a sketcn—not a finished portrait. The 
life of William III. has been curtailed in order to conclude the series in the 
present number of the Mirror, which will account for the very summary 
manner in which it has been treated. Those, however, who wish to dip deep 
into the historical details connected with the English revolution may wit 
much benefit consult M. Guizot’s work, as well as the other standard histories 
of the annals of that important event. 





THE FAIRY’S REVENGE. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 
By THOMAS R. J. POLSON, 


(Author of “The Fortune-Teller’s Intrigue,” &c.) 


Tue traveller from Enniskillen to Sligo has, doubtless, while seated on the 
outside of the conveyance which plies daily between the two places, frequent! 
during his journey admired the romantic scenery which presents itself to his 
view. Wood and water, hill and valley, mountain and glen, the cultivated and 
uncultivated meet his eye in numerous directions, diversifying the scene and 
rendering it peculiarly attractive. On his right several mountains are observ- 
able, to nearly every one of which tradition has attached something singular 
and amusing ; and I am certain, could the traveller afford time, a day might be 
very agreeably spent in exploring the numerous caverns and visiting the spots 
to which a degree of interest is given by the peasantry, who relate many an 
old legendary tale concerning them that cannot fail to entertain the curious 
visitor. It is true, of late days many of the country people whose length of 
existence enabled them to relate many strange incidents connected with the 
localities adjoining have been taken by a variety of causes from “the miseries 
of this sinful world ;” and the advancement of education has gone far to dis- 
qualify the minds of the rural population of the present time from receiving 
as veritable facts the stories related by their ancestors with that gravity which 
simplicity and superstition can alone inspire. Still there are many to whom 
these recitals have been made with all the impressiveness of truth who cannot 
disabuse their minds of a sort of veneration and regard, if not from an 
traditionary cause, at least on account of their progenitors, who made suc 
places the theme of many a winter evening’s fireside conversation. 

For some time past in my conversations with the Irish peasantry on these 
topics I haye observed that they treated my questions with a much greater 
reserve than formerly. To be sure this might be owing to my being a stranger 
in a great measure among them; and I strongly incline to believe that this 
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was the cause, from the fact that I have noticed they seldom wish at first to 
discourse on such subjects, as they conceive it is inconsistent with a proper 
education to betray credulity in those matters; as soon, however, as they di 
cover in the interrogator any tendency towards the superstitious they reveal 
with more candour their own impressions—in many instances to elicit which 
it requires no small amount of cms and practical experience of the Irish 
character in its various phases on the part of the querist. 

A short time since, prompted by curiosity, 1 visited one of the mountains to 
which I have already alluded. On this mountain, tradition says, a giant was 
interred in the early ages, although, upon further questioning, I i 
that a brother of his was also interred on the mountain adjoining; and the 
places are still pointed out in which their bones are said to rest. The two 
giants were respectively called Killyah More and Killyah Beg,* and the 
mountains in which their graves are pointed out go by the same names. An 
old man, who rented a small tract of land near the base of the former moun- 
tain, and into whose good graces I had somewhat insinuated myself while 
lighting a cigar in his cabin, consented to be my guide on the occasion to all 
the remarkable places. It is not my intention here to relate every turn our 
conversation had, but to confine myself to the relation of a story which he 
made under the following circumstances :— 

Having ascended the mountain, Darby M‘Atier, my conductor (I take the 
liberty of thus baptising him for conscience sake), inquired whether I had ever 
heard of the “ great joyants,” who used to fight for the Insh kings in the 
“ ould times.” 

“ Certainly, Darby ; wasn’t the great Finn M‘Coul one of the number ?” 

“The very same, faix, your honour. Musha, thin, it seems this isn’t the 
first time you h’ard o’ the same joyants ?” 

* Most undoubtedly not, Darby; and if you can add to my fund of informa- 
tion about any of them I shall feel obliged.” 

“One o’ thim lived on this mountain, your honour; Killyah More, or Big 
Hughey, he was called.” 

“T shouldn't suppose it at all improbable,” I replied. 

“Faix, thin, yer honour, I’ve often been puzzled to think whether there 
ever wor sich persons, for you see the youngsters of the prisent day begin to 
laugh at the iday (idea) of min livin’ who wor sich a size. Howan’ever as 
your honour sez there was, why I believe it must be true.” 

“I’m but very bad authority in such cases, I must confess, Darby; but 
from all I have read I believe there were such persons. Do you know any- 
thing about them ?” 

“Not much, thin, in throgs; but they say Hughey More’s berrid on the 
top of this place, an’ I’m just goin’ to show you his grave.” 

“What! Big Hughey’s grave!” 

“So the people say, your honour; for myself I don’t know nothin’ more 
nor hearsay.” , 

“What the people say on such a subject, I suppose, must be true, as they 
have the best right to know all about it.” ; 

“ An’ at the best it’s nothin’ more nor hearsay, your honour; for who livin’ 
has a mimory could stretch so far back? Ifhis ghost, howsomever, could only 
wander back an’ take a look on this worl’ now-a-days, it’s many a great change 
it would see in min an’ things since it swayed the dust of him whose grave I’m 
goin’ to show you.” ; ; 

“Very true, Darby; I am surprised, however, to find you do not believe 
that ghosts re-visit the places they inhabited while in the flesh.” 

“ An’ is your honour of the opinion they do, might I ax ?” inquired Darby, 
peering at me very attentively, as if to see whether I was in earnest. 


* More, in Irish, means great, or big; beg, less. The giants were thus denominated 
according to their dimensions, big and little al 
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“ Decidedly yes.” 

*“ Well, thin, I didn’t know whether you were altogether of that belief, your 
honour; but now I know you are, maybe I don’t disagree with you,” rejoined 
Darby, seriously. 

“ A very great shame if you would, Darby. It’s very few of your country- 
men (and I know a large number of them) would make such a confession,” 

“ That’s enough, your honour. Faix, it’s myself could tell you some quare 
stories about ghosts; an’ maybe I will, too, the nixt time we meet. There 
now,” said Darby, directing my attention to a circular bank of earth; “ this 
roundabout wall encloses the dust of the great joyant, Killyah More, an’ his 
brother sleeps over there,” and Darby pointed to the other mountain. 

The grave pointed out as that of this giant is certainly extremely large ; 
and the beholder cannot fail to conceive (if the spot shown be indeed a grave) 
that its occupant while living must have been an extraordinary man. 

Sitting down on the bank of earth, which, like a parapet, circumscribes the 
giant’s resting-place, Darby, who had now become tolerably communicative, 
amused me for nearly an hour with a relation commenced in the following 
manner :— 

“ Trelan’ must have been a sthrange place, your honour, whin in ages long 
ago every province had its king, an’ every king maybe a couple or three 
joyants to defind him. Howsomever, it’s likely that with your eddycation you 
know more about these things than a poor crayture like me,” observed Darby, 
seating himself at the same time.” 

“T agree with you, Darby. When such men as M‘Coul, for instance, 
figured on its surface Ireland must have been an altered place in many respects 
from what it is now.” 

“An’ I’m afeard, your honour, that every alteration made since has been 
for the worse. It must be quite plain, your honour; for whin Irelan’ was able 
to support four kings in great splendour she must have been richer than she is 
now with ne’er a one at all. Besides, your honour, whin they lived in the 
provinces an’ paid frindly visits to aich other, it caused a great circulation 
o’ money, your honour, an’, by consequence, everything was better off than 
now.” : 

“Your knowledge on these subjects, Darby, is much more extensive than 
mine; however, I believe our Irish provincial kings were never for any great 
length of time on the most friendly terms with each other.” 

“IT won't conthradict your honour in that,” replied Darby, with an accom- 
panying shake of his head; ‘*but in the ould time, afore gunpowdher was 
invinted, the loss o’ life in any of their battles niver amounted to the quarther 
of what attinds battle now-a-days. For in thim times, your honour, the Irish 
kings had joyants that they used to keep for fightin’ their battles an’ defindin’ 
their castles—palaces were not known in thim days, your honour,—an’ by the 
more sign an’ token it’s said that many a joyant, beside Big Hughey and his 
brother, lies convanient to this. In fact, your honour, the more joyants a king 
kept, the sthronger was his defince; an’ whinever these happened to die, the 
neighbourin’ kings id thin make an invasion, an’ perhaps plant one o’ their own 
childhre or frinds on the defated king’s throne. It was hereabouts some place, 

rhaps in one of the ould caves I showed you to-day, that the Ulster king an’ 
his joyants at one time resided. Of one o’ these kings there’s a quare story 
towld, an’ I’m sure I can’t say that everything about him as I’ve h’ard can be 
thrue; howan’ever I believe there was a great fight at his death among the 
other kings, to see which of thim would gain his possessions. If your honour 
would be any way curious to hear it, I'll tell you, if you don’t think it might 
detain you too long.” 

“ Not at all, Darby; I am naturally fond of the curious. Go on, at once, if 
you please.” 

“Many an odd shillin’ an’ half-crown I’ve got, too, in my day from jintlemin 
that visit the place, for tellin’ the same sthory, your honour; an’ sure enough, 
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your honour has as jintlemanlike an appearance as any one ever I sat with, if 
not here, on the mountain’s side at all evints, tellin’ it.” 

“T'm obliged to you, Darby,” I remarked, putting a piece of coin in his 
hand. “Go on with the story.” 

“ Musha, thin, in throgs it’s a pleasant thing to guide a jintleman,” observed 
the old man, putting his hand into his pocket. “It's a pleasure to tell you a 
sthory ; an’ it’s only sorry I am at not bein’ able to do it the justice it desarves. 
The king I spake ov, your honour, got his crown shortly afther the Danes 
came over to this counthry first, an’ that’s long enough ago, as your honour 
knows very well; an’ in thim times the fairies, or good people, were very 
plinty, an’ would think nothin’ of revingin’ their spite even on a king or a 
queen. There was one day, howsomever, that the king was returnin’ from 
some great battle, an’ in doin’ so, much to his inconvanience, he had to take 
& very roundabout path home, which led him over a wild an’ craggy counthry ; 
in thravellin’ over which by some accident his horse fell, an’ he had like to 
break the king’s neck. Whin the king returned home of course he was not at 
all plaised, an’ thinks he to himself, ‘I'll niver run the risk of losin’ my life 
again out of compliment to any fairy or fairies in the kingdom ’—for even in 
thim times, your honour, kings didn’t like to do anything that would gain the 
displeasure of the little folk ; an’ the gintle places they inhabited were accord- 
ianly niver touched, for fear of givin’ offince. It was this raison that obliged 
the king an’ his courteers to take the roun’about way I have described in 
returnin’ from the battle; but bein’ angry at the chance he run of lossin’ his 
life, whin he came home he gave orders that his min should make a passage up 
the mountain, cursin’ the fairies who had always been his frinds, an’ wishin’ 
that they were out o’ the counthry entirely, your honour. Of course, the min 
set about performin’ his commands the nixt day; an’ that night whin the king 
was in his bed, an’ lyin’ awake thinkin’, in walked a little ould woman with a 
rid cloak, an’ axed him whether he meant to injure the property of his good 
neighbours, by cuttin’ down all the ould threes, an’ lavin’ thim widhout any 
soart of a shilther at all. The king, who still suffered sorely from the effects 
of his fall, at bein’ quistioned, burst out into a fit of passion, sayin’ he would 
drive thim root an’ branch out of his lan’, an’ desired thim to go an’ look for a 
settlement elsewhere. ‘That’s very good o’ you,’ ses the ould woman to the 
king, ‘for us keepin’ the crown on your head so long; since we see, howsom- 
ever, the way you'd thrate us, for nothin’, we'll be up to you if we can.’ : 
* You'll be up to me!” said the king, in a passion. ‘Im at your defiance, my 
good woman. It was enough for me to run the risk I did yistherday to accom- 
modate you, but I'll do so no more; so be off out of my sight, for I shall niver 
shilther the like o’ sich evil sperits about me, an’ I shall lave diractions with 
my son, whin he gets the crown, to banish yees likewise.’ ‘ You're the last o’ 

our race ‘ill ever tell me so,’ said the fairy, an’ she vanished out o’ the room, 

avin’ the king to wondher what it was she meant. <A few nights afther, your 
honour, as the sthory goes, the king’s only son was returnin’ up the mountain 
at a late hour; the moon was shinin’ bright, an’ he could see a party of horse- 
min comin’ up to him, an’ at a distance was the most delightful music of fiddle 
an’ bagpipes ever he h’ard. In a short time they were up with him, an’ afore 
he knew where he was they had him boun’, an’ were carryin’ him to their 
castle. Shortly afther in walked four o’ thim, carryin’ a man on their shoul- 
dhers, an’ to his great surprise what did they do but commince lightin’ a fire, 
while three o’ thim got down a spit, an’ put the man upon it to roast. ‘ Now,’ 
sed the ould woman, who had been with his father the night afore, ‘ we'll lave 
you here for a couple of hours to turn this spit, an’ if you allow a single hair 
of his head to burn till we come back, you may prepare to die, for your father 
has done all he can against us; an’ although we wont carry our spite as far as 
he does, yet we'll prevint his race from bearin’ the crown he wears, if’ it lies in 
our power, an’ thereby be revinged.’ ‘I would be very sorry to injure‘ your 
ladyship, if possible,’ replied the young man; ‘an’ if you'd only allow me to 
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raison a while with the king, I’m sure I'd bring him roun’ again.’ ‘ No,’ said 
the ould woman; ‘for he has cut down every shilther we had ; an’, besides, has 
promised to make you as bad as himself against us. ‘Turn you the spit tili we 
come in; but if you want to do yourself a good turn, you'll not let a hair on 
the man’s head be burnt.’ This was no aisy task, considered the king’s son, for 
the man had a thremindous head of hair; so he sat down to turn the spit in a 
soart of despair, as he little thought he could avoid burnin’ the man’s head, 
especially as the fire they had put on was exceedin’ large. Mournful, indeed, 
he looked, sittin’ an’ watchin’ the spit. At last in came the party again, an’ 
the ould fairy went instantly to examine the man on the roast, an’ was highly 
plaised, but in throgs no less so than the prince was himself, at finding he 
hadn’t singed the man’s head. ‘ Now, thin, for your watchfulness to-night,’ 
said the ould fairy, ‘an’ as I see you're not eagles as spiteful towards us as 
your father, although we had promised you should niver reign here, yet I'll 
stan’ your frind, an’ see if I can’t get you a crown elsewhere. Be sure, how- 
ever, that you show nothin’ of a disobligin’ disposition whin thravellin’, for 
there’s little to be got by contrairy purposes; an’ lest your father should find 
you out with us, we'll prepare to sthart with you to-night.’ ‘ Your ladyship,’ 
sed the young man, ‘ pays too much attintion to an onworthy crayture like me; 
an’ sure if your ladyship id wish to lave me where I was bred an’ born, an’ inharit 
my father’s possessions, it would save you the throuble yees intind to take on 
my account.’ ‘No,’ said she, back again, ‘for your father has tried to injure 
us; an’ I tould him you should not reign here, for his wickedness towards us. 
I think, howan’ever, we may safely pass over you; an’ as we don’t intind you 
should reign here, for childhre sometimes inharit the dispositions o’ their 
parhints, we shall strive to settle you in some other quarter where you cannot 
hurt us. So prepare for the journey, an’ take a hearty male with us afore we 
set out.’ Seein’ that he could not get himself out o’ their power, he thought 
that compliance with their wishes id be the best way to gain their frindship, an’ 
accordianly he set himself down among thim like an acquaintance, an’ ate to his 
heart’s contint; washin’ down the victuals, too, with drink o’ the best. The 
fiddles played aftherwards, your honour, an’ the bagpipes squeeled, an’ divle a 
sich a merry gang ever was seen; for you persave, your honour, onct a person 
taken away by the fairies ever ates or dhrinks anything belongin’ to thim, they 
may bid farewell to every one connected wid thim afther, as the spell is thin 
upon them in airnest, an’ they can’t help bein’ ruled by thim. Well, sir, as I 
was tellin’ you,” continued Darby, “ the intertainment was carried on till a late 
hour ; an’ at last, whin the young prince could neither dance nor dhrink an 
more, doesn’t he tumble down on the carpet fornent the whole o’ thim, an’ all 
their dancin’, an’ laughin’, an’ fiddlin’, couldn’t prevint him from fallin’ asleep. 
As scon as he was over (asleep), the ould fairy—for she regulated all their pro- 
ceedins—came up to him, an’ havi! muttered over him a few words like— 


* Sleep on, young prince, an’ do not wake, 
Till mornin’ in the East do break ; 
Sleep on, sleep on for her dear sake 
Who for a husband will you take. 
Strange things, no doubt, shall you befal, 
But you shall overcome them all. 
No evil sperit can thee harm, 
Whilst subject to my powerful charm ; 
And may neither pain nor ache 
Annoy thee till I do thee wake.” 


‘ Now, sisters,’ remarked the fairy, ‘are yees all ready? The charm has 
been said, so let us away with him afore the king comminces a sarch for him. 
‘Did you caution him to be good-natured to every one?’ axed a sister fairy. 
‘ He has got his warnin’,’ replied the mistress o’ the saremonies, ‘an’ we have 
nothin’ to do now, besides takin’ him acrass, but to give him the manes to be 
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kind to all, an’ I'll see to that.’ In a short time, your honour, they had him 
conveyed acrass the wather to some far-away place, I think if the sthory tells 
thruth it was to Turkey-land, or somewhere convanient. Howan’ever, when 
they laid him down, — honour, the ould fairy, in fulfilment of her promise, 
slipped into his pocket a purse that no matter where he'd be, every time he 
would open it it would contain ten pieces of goold. I wish, your honour, that 
sich vallyable presints were makin’ now-a-days. Thim were the good ould 
times, no doubt.” 

“ Such purses, Darby,” I replied, “are very seldom heard of now.” 

“ More’s the pity, your honour. An’ still I often wondher whether all these 
wondherful things ever did happen. To be sure, it’s hard to think that any- 
body could sit down an’ invint sich things. There must have been somethin’ 
about it, I think, sir.” 

“ Strange things, I do suppose, happened in olden times, Darby. It’s hard 
to form a correct notion of the manner in which occurrences took place a thou- 
sand years ago.” 

“It is, your honour. Still, I think there was surely somethin’ about all 
these things, an’ if they were thrue they were good ould times, sure enough. 
Och-och-oh! It’s no wondher one id sigh to see the worl’ now, with poverty 
an’ hardship meetin’ your eyes in every quarther, an’ to think of what it was 
with mines o’ goold an’ silver undher your feet in all diractions; an’ fairies in 
all parts keepin’ the keys of it, as it were, an’ bestowin’ them on the good an’ 
the desarvin’, As I said, howan’ever—och-oh !—they laid him down acrass the 
says with this purse in his pucket, an’ having relieved thimselves of their load 
took their immediate departure again for ould Irelan’, the lan’ o’ my heart, 
your honour. Och-oh!” 

“What makes you give way to sighing so much, Darby? You seem very 


‘“* No wondher, your honour. I'm the only one o’ the breed, seed, an’ gine- 
ration o’ me that’s now in ould Irelan’. They had all the heart to go—to 
emigrate, your honour. But, for poor Darby, he thought it betther to lay his 
bones with his forefathers—-God be good to thim! There's no use in breakin’ 
one’s heart frettin’, any way, for it can do nothin’ but bring me to my grave the 
sooner. Och-oh! Ina short time, your honour, afther the fairies had taken 
their departure, the young prince awoke, an’ no doubt his astonishment must 
have been very great upon awakin’ in a sthrange place. Whin he got on his 
two feet, the first thing that took his attintion was a human corpse, an’ in 
throgs the sight o’ this, lyin’ as it had been for a long time on the top o’ the 

round, made him wondher very much. It was now he remimbered the advice 
' had got the night afore about bein’ good-natured, an’ he began to considher 
in what way he could best show his good-nature in the presint case ; so, thrust- 
in’ his hands in his pockets, he came upon the purse, which on bein’ pulled out 
he found contained ten pieces of goold. Maybe he wasn’t glad, your honour, 
on findin’ this at sich a time! an’ he was jist as much puzzled to know how it 
could come there. He supposed, however, that it must have been given to him 
by his frind, the ould fairy, an’ he thought its contints might be very well 
applied, your honour, to charitable purposes. Whin musin’ this way, a crowd 
of persons came up, an’ entered into conversation with him, as they at onct per- 
saved he was a sthranger an’ knew nothin’ at all about the counthry. Among 
other quistions, he inquired the raison o’ the corpse havin’ been allowed to lie 
exposed so long, an’ wondhered that a plague wasn’t raised if sich a rule was 

ineral. They soon satistied his yews | on this, by tellin’ him that the man 

ad died in debt, and that it was the rule o’ the counthry niver to inter a per- 
son who had died in that state—except some of his frinds would step forrid 
gi ty an’ pay it for him. ‘The young prince at onct thought he could not 

o better, nor show a greater regard for the advice o’ the fairy, than by payin’ 
the poor man’s debt, an’ gettin’ him properly berrid. So accordingly he axed 
the amount o’ the debt, an’ was towld by a bystander that it didn’t exceed five 
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or six pieces o’ goold, mintionin’ them by their names. ‘The man mustn’t be 
allowed to lie there,’ said the prince, takin’ out his purse, an’ givin’ the required 
sum. Glad to get the offer, the man accepted the goold an’ helped thim to 
convey the corpse to a graveyard, where they had him dacintly covered. 
Scarcely had they left the graveyard whin some of the most dreadful yells ever 
he h’ard caught his ear. ‘Ihe sound seemed to proceed from a walled-in yard, 
an’ the screeches appeared to him, as it were, to be on the increase, an’ gettin’ 
louder. Of coorse, bein’ a sthranger, he was curus to know the causes of all 
these quare things, your honour; an’ he inquired what the raison of this 
dreadful noise could be. ‘Don’t be at all surprised at it,’ obsarved one of the 
sthrange min, ‘ for it’s common in this place, whinever a sarvint contradicts his 
master or misthress to have thim sthrangled immaidiately ; an’ the noise you 
hear proceeds from a girl whose offince is not only that o’ conthradiction but 
batin’ her misthress; an’ of coorse the law must have its way, “or there’s no- 
body to purchase her pardon.’ ‘ Very sthrange customs these,’ thought the 
prince, ‘compared with those o’ my own country ;’ an’ he wished that he-was 
onct more safe at his father’s. ‘If you wanted. a wife, or a housekeeper, you 
could aisily accommodate yourself,’ remarked one presint, ‘for she’s both good 
an’ handsome. ‘To be sure, one’s temper ’ill now an’ then git the master o’ 
thim, an’ that was her only fault, poor thing.’ ‘ Let me see her, any way,’ said 
the prince ; ‘ for if I can’t relieve her I'll do her no harm.’ ‘ She’s a han’some, 
an’ a good sarvint,’ replied the man; ‘but the law is such that she must die 
whin she conthradicted her misthress.’ ‘ Perhaps I may get her pardoned,’ re- 

lied the prince, ‘if my money sthretches so far ;’ for at this time, your honour, 
fe little knew the vartue that was in his purse. Of coorse there was no objec- 
tion to his requist being complied wid, an’ he was brought into the girl’s pre- 
since, who continued sadly weepin’, an’ lamentin’ that she had ever seen the 
place. The young prince was delighted when he looked at her, your honour, 
an’ would have given the worl’, had he owned it, to relaise her from the hor- 
rible death she was about to suffer. Fora long time he said nothin’: at len’th, 
considerin’ that if he gave all he had, he could do no more, he pulled out his 
purse, an’ to his surprise foun’ that it still contained ten pieces of goold. Cheered 
beyond all measure with this, he threw his arms roun’ the lovely maid, and de- 
sired her to weep no more, for if what goold he had could do anything for her 
she shouldn’t die ; an’ in an instant or two the very person from whom he had 
inquired regardin’ the poor debtor tould him that for eight pieces of gold coin 
like those he had given for the debtor’s berryal he could not pa ee the 
soa relaise, but make her his slave for ever. It need scarcely be tould, your 

onour, that heat onct procured her pardon; an’ havin’ set up house shortly afther, 
she was intrusted with the chief management of his consarns. In this place, your 
honour, he lived likea jintleman fora considherable time. Atlast he was appointed 
one day by the governor o’ the place to proceed on business of importance to 
the island of a neighbourin’ an’ mighty king. Of coorse he couldn’t refuse 
the command of the governor, an’ he at onct came home and informed his 
housekeeper of what he had been desired to do, an’ requested she should make 
the necessary preparations for his voyage. ‘In thravellin’ to that counthry,’ 
she remarked, ‘it ’ill be necessary for you to bring a present for its king,’ sez 
she, ‘it bein’ the custom o’ the place always to presint him with somethin’ as a 
sign of frindship upon a sthranger’s landin’ ; an’ whin you go to presint your- 
self,’ sez she, ‘be sure that you put on a waistcoat that I will flower an’ make 
up purposely for the occasion.’ To all this he agreed, an’ whin the day for 
startin’ arrived he set sail, afther takin’ lave o’ the young woman; an’ with the 
help of a fair win’, your honour, he arrived safe afther a short voyage of a few 
weeks. The king was delighted with his presints, an’ made a great dale to do 
with the young stranger. Howan’ever, whin he was about to take his lave, 
doesn’t the king spy the beautiful flowered waistcoat that the young man had 
on, an’ remarked, with a good dale of astonishment, that he had one which was 
flowered in exactly the same way ; ‘ An’ I am nearly sarten,’ he continued, ‘ that 
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yours must have been done by the very hands did mine. How did- you happen 
to get it ?’ he axed; an’ of coorse the young prince, in an honest manner, an’ 
betther a great dale than I have tould you, led him into the whole histhory of 
what had occurred; an’ from the description which the prince gave o’ the 
young woman, the king hadn’t the laste shadow of a doubt, your honour, but 
that the young woman was his own daughther, an’ only child an’ heir. An’ 
right glad an’ proud he was, too, to find that a child he loved so well as he did 
her, your honour, was still alive; for he had been led to believe that she was 
long since dhrowned, bekase he had sent her, your honour, for the benefit of 
her health, on a voyage to a foreign counthry, an’ niver havin’ h’ard anything 
furdher about her or the crew, he had long concluded that the veshel must 
have gone to the bottom. You may guess his surprise, your honour, whin he 
saw the waistcoat on the young man; for she had made himself one exactly 
afther the same pattern afore she left her father’s house. Nothin’ would do 
him, your honour, but that the veshel should set sail immaidiately again; an’ he 
promised, in the presence of all his officers, to bestow her han’ in marriage on 
the man who would bring his daughther safe to his coort. ‘This was encouragin’ 
news to the young prince, who now for the first time, your honour, diskivered 
that his housekeeper was a princess; an’ of coorse, he determined to bring her 
safe to her father an’ merit her han’; an’ in a very short time he set sail for 
the ae ate se again, the king, her father, givin’ him a guard to escort her 
in all dignity home to his castle. It was not long, your honour may depind, 
till they arrived, an’ havin’ tould the governor o’ the place how he had obeyed 
his commands, he hastened to his housekeeper, who was as glad to see him as 
he was to see her; an’ afther tellin’ her all about the king her father, she made 
him acquainted with the histhory of her thravels, tellin’ him how the captain o’ 
the ship had resolved upon sellin’ her, an’ raisin’ a false report, your honour, 
that the veshel had gone down. In this manner the report was raised, I sup- 
pose, and her father concluded she was lost. She was mighty much plaised, at 
all evints, whin she h’ard that her father was still livin’; an’ she set sail with 
the young prince and his crew with a joyful heart. It would appear, howan’- 
ever, that she was not destined to meet with the prince for a husband, your 
honour, as soon as she had expected ; for one of the officers that her father had 
sent as a safeguard fell in love with her durin’ the voyage, and scarcely knew 
what to do with himself the whole way to have the prince destroyed, so that he 
might have the honour of bringin’ her home himself an’ havin’ her for a wife. 
So, my dear life o’ the worl’,—it would seem, your honour, that men’s hearts 
are always wicked,—what does he do, one night, whin ’ithin three days’ sail of 
her father’s dominions, but pitch him overboard while he was sleepin’. He 
was, however, an excellent shwimmer, an’ as soon as he awoke in the wather he 
made the best use of his arms he was able, an’ by dint o’ good fortune alone 
succeeded in gettin’ on a lonely and barren island, where he expected to die of 
cold and starvation. It was now, your honour, that the captain paid every sort 
of attintion to the young woman in airnist, thinkin’ he was sure of her fora 
wife. He had no aisy task, howsomever, to convince the princess that her 
lover must have dhrowned himself, or been tossed by some great wave into the 
say. She was very mellycholy to think he would do so; an’ upon landin her’ 
grief was very great to think that she could not get for a husband the young 
man to whom she was so much indebted, and for whose kindness she still was 
grateful. Her father an’ all the coort were rejoiced at her presince among 
thim, an’ agrecable to his promise he was willin’ to bestow her han’ at onct on 
the captain. She, howan’ever, wouldn’t consint to the sarimony takin’ place for 
forty days, ’till she’d mourn for him who had done so much for her. The 
father, thinkin’ that this was all raisonable, agreed, and so did the captain, to 
wait for forty days; an’ we shall now lave thim there, your honour, while we 
y a visit to the island on which the young prince was despairin’. ‘Two days 
ad passed, an’ he was in the greatest distress, while sittin’ one night undher 
the shilther of a large three, thinkin’ with sorryful countenance on his sad 
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condition, he obsarved a white figure comin’ over to him, an’ he began to be 
greatly afeard, your honour, considherin’ that it was some bad thing, maybe a 
ghost or an evil sperit. Naturally enough, he crassed himself two or three 
times, and repeated a prayer or two. Still, howan’ever, the form drew nearer 
an’ nearer; and whativer his hopes were afore, whin he saw this he gave up for 
the worst that might happen, thinkin’ it was comin’ to warn him of approachin’ 
death. Seeing it comin’ up io him, he crassed and blessed himself onct more, 
an’ summonin’ up sperit to speak, he tould it, in the name of God, to keep at a 
distance an’ let him die in pace. ‘Don’t be afeard, young man,’ said the sperit, 
‘for it lies in your own power to get out o’ this, an’ I’m come to relaise you.’ 
‘ Musha, thin, it’s welcome you are, in airnest, for I had made up my mind to 
die here without seein’ human face.’ ‘Whin things are often at their worst 
they mind,’ answered the ghost ; ‘an’ now I’m come to inform you that it lies 
in my power to relieve you, an’ to get you your clothes again, for I have been 
watchin’ you ever since you set a foot on this desert place, and it’s right glad I 
am to be able to do you a good thurn.’ You may be sure this was joyful news 
for the prince in his disthress. ‘May you niver miss bein’ an angel o’ light 
afore long, whoiver you are,’ said the prince. ‘ You needn't give yourself much 
throuble as to who I am,’ said the sperit; ‘ but if you agree to do one thing for 
me, I'll get you your clothes an’ your freedom, an’ can have you with the 
princess afore many hours.’ ‘If it lies in the boun’s o’ my power at all,’ an- 
swered the prince, ‘I'll do it. I hope I may be able.’ ‘It lies in your power, 
thin, or I wouldn’t axe it; an’ besides, you can do it if you please.’ ‘You have 
only to bid me, thin,’ said the prince. ‘When I bring you to the princess, thin, 
who is in great grief, an’ has shut herself - in a room in the highest part of 
her father’s castle to mourn for you, you will get her han’ in marriage. All I 
want you to do is to give me the first child she may have, when it gets to be 
eight months ould. An’ it was one that took care o’ you,’ continued the sperit, 
‘an’ that diracted you to this shore whin you were threw overboord.’ The 
prince, of coorse, reflected on the sperit’s proposal for some time; thinkin’, no 
doubt, that it was hard enough, too. Seein’, however, that nothin’ betther 
could be done, he agreed ; and the sperit departed to get him the clothes, an’ to 
provide a manes 0’ conveying him to the princess at onct. In a few hours a 
small boat was seen comin’ to the islan’; an’ but a short time passed till he was 
aboord in his own clothes, an’ rowin’ as hard as he could, while the sperit guided 
the boat. The king’s castle, your honour, commanded a fine view o’ the say- 
shore ; and the princess, who was shut up in the top o’ the buildin,’ saw her 
lover landin’, an’ at onct rushed down to meet an’ welcome him who she thought 
was lost to her for ever. You see, your honour, a person ought niver to give 
himself up to despair.” 

“ Certainly not, Darby. However, go on with the story.” 

“The joy was great on both sides, your honour, an’ she inthrojuced him to 
her father without any delay whatsomever ; an’ to make a long story short, they 
were soon aftherwards married, to the great joy of the king an’ every one, save 
the captain. Nine months passed, your honour, and the princess gave berth to 
a boy an’ a girl ; an’ sartenly were two beautiful childre, if the sthory tells 
thruth. As the boy grew up, he got purtier an’ han’somer every day; an’ 
right sorry were the parrints to think he must be given away at eight 
months ould. The time, howan’ever, quickly passed, an’ one fine mornin’, 
when sated at breakfast, in walked the sperit in the shape of an ould 
man, your honour, an’ demanded the boy. Nothin’ could be done, they saw 

lainly; an’ although they would as soon have parted with their right 

an’s, yet they thought it best to give the child. The boy was accordingly 
dressed up in clothes o’ the best, your honour, an’ rached to the ould fellow. 
‘I hope yees don't feel displaised at me for havin’ my bargain,’ obsarved the 
ould chap, with the child in his arms at the time. ‘Oh! not at all,’ said the 
prince, ‘whin it’s your wish to take him. I am under a great many obliga- 
tions to you, an’ I think I shouldn't begrudge to do that whin you wish it.’ 
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‘ Well, thin, you did a kind office to me, whin my corpse was lyin’ exposed on 
the groun’ where you were left by the fairies, an’ in considheration o’ your 
ood-nature—here, take your child again,’ an’ he gave the boy into his mother’s 
an’s. The ould man shortly after left the room, an’ there was nothin’ but joy 
an’ rijoicin’ in the prince’s castle afterwards fora month. In a short time, your 
honour, the ould king died, an’ the prince got the crown; an’ I believe he 
reigned long over a happy people; an’ I may say he had niver any cause to re- 
gret takin’ the advice of the ould fairy when she desired him to be good- 
natured ; an’, of coorse, her words were sthrictly fulfilled, for whin his father 
died in Ulsther (the sthory says near this mountain), not having any childhre, 
the crown passed from his race altogether ; an’ a mighty great struggle there 
was, I h’ard say, to get the kingdom. Many a day afther the prince disap- 
peared did his father regret that he had ever offinded the good people.” . 

“If the story be true, and we may as well believe it as look for proof,” I re- 
marked, “ it was the cause of all that happened.” 

“Many a quare thing I have known laid to their charge, your honour, even 
in my own days. At all evints, it’s not many would like to say a bad word 
about thim. They’re not bad neighbours, it has been proved, sometimes.” 

“ For my part, Darby, I’m sorry that I can’t speak of them in that way from 
experience ;” and at the same time we arose together and prepared to descend. 

“The nixt time your honour calls in this diraction I could give you a little 
insight into their way o’ dalin’ with the country people, if you’d only have a 
fancy to hear it. Since they were banished, or left the counthry, at any rate, 
we don’t hear of so many crocks o’ goold an’ purses filled with guineas bein’ 
foun’, an’ the farmers are every day getting worse. That's a fact, your 
honour.” 

“Many of them are badly off, I must admit, Darby; but whether their 

verty can be traced to the absence of the fairies I cannot say. Your stories, 

owever, about them are so interesting that I shall make it a point to visit you 
again before long.” 

“Musha! more power an’ good luck to your honour, for you thrated me so 
dacintly that I could almost find in my heart to wish for a similar visit every 
day. ‘The fairies used, your honour, to lave, maybe, half-a-crown, or half-a- 
guinea on the threshold of sartin cabins, or, maybe, on the back-stone o’ the 
fire; but I’ll have more to tell you about thim the nixt time we meet, an’ I 
thrust it ’ont be long till that, your honour.” 

“ Until then, at all events, Darby, I hope you may be as lucky as some of 
those fortunate people you speak of,” and at the same time I bade him ‘“ good- 
bye,” and separated from him. ; 

“T’m afear’d thim times are past ; but I —_ your honour ’Il niver want a 
half-crown in your pocket, —— way,” replied Darby, looking after me. 

“ Yes,” thought 1, “it would make my visits to the mountain more accept- 
able, and the fairies less missed.” It was now late, and I moved quickly home- 
wards, not at all dissatisfied with my trip to the giant’s grave. 








LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 16.—PUCK. 


Fairy.— Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and mocking sprite, 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow. Are you not he ?” 
Puck.— Thou speak’st aright ; 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
* x * * * 
The wisest aunt telling the saddest tale, 
Sometimes for three-foot stool mistaketh me: 
* * down topples she! 
And then the whole quire hold their pipes and loffe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act 2nd, Scene 1st. 





Surety thou art that merry, mocking sprite, 
Flitting o’er earth through shadows of the night, 
Of marshy fen the distant dancing ray, 
Perplexing sore the trav’ller’s dubious way : 

Or peeping forth to musing dreamy eyes, 
Watching wild forms and fairy fabrics rise 
Within the ruddy household fire at eve, 

When Fancy loves the web of thought to weave. 


Thou’rt Robin Goodfellow, or much I err, 

At revel routs to make a wondrous stir, 

When that the bonny yule-log, blazing high, 
Lighteth the pallid brow of wintry sky, 

In hospitable hall and ladye’s bower, 

Where mirth is waxing with the festive hour, 

Aud Christmas bells ring round ; and gambols gay 
Proclaim the Advent’s welcome holiday. 


Beshrew me, sir! thou dost of mortals make 
Rare sports, I ween; as antic forms to take— 
Sometimes a chestnut cracking in the fire, 

The watchful urchin’s care and fond desire, 
‘Thou bounceth to the floor with startling pop! 
For smarting fingers full as swift to drop ; 
And as the laughter ringeth all around, 

Thy fairy voice, sly Puck, is in the sound. 


“ Oh, warning take,” some Goody grand-aunt cries, 
* And list my speech, its lesson well to prize, 

Ere by experience sad the truth to learn, 

How grasp too hasty, oft the fingers burn !” 

And shee, mistaking thee for stool, 
Down topples Aunty with her golden rule! 


For sober Age, by frolic Youth beguiled, 
To laugh in turn, and be again a child. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FARINELLI. 


We have now reached the greatest and most illustrious name in the list of 
those immediately preceding what may be termed the planets of the modern 
hemisphere. What art may hereafter accomplish it is impossible to predict— 
to what it has attained the triumphs of the nineteenth century have con- 
clusively taught us; and we have considered it due to those illustrious com- 
posers, instrumentalists, and vocalists whose progressive excellence contributed 
to the perfection of the present day to arrange them as the leaders of a distinct 
era, and to devote an entire section of our work to their annals. In another 
series of this history will be introduced the race that has sprung from the 
mighty originators of high art who have hitherto occupied our attention. Of 
those, as already specified, Farinelli is the last of whose history we shall furnish 
a detail, and one who attained to a climax of popularity that has never been 
exceeded. 

Farinelli’s true name was Carlo Broschi, his more euphonious appellation of 
Farinelli being derived from the occupation of his father, who, as a miller and 
dealer in flour and other farinaceous food, conceived himself entitled to bestow 
_ @ name so commemorative of his occupation upon his son. The future star of 
song was born, in 1705, at a little town named Andre, in the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. He was pupil to Porpora, who bestowed the care upon his education 
due to his extraordinary vocal powers. The commencement of his career may 
be dated from the period at which he attained the age of seventeen, when he 
was taken to Rome by Porpora, who had been engaged to compose an opera 
for one of the theatres of that city. Here Farinelli made his appearance before 
the public, and on an early might of his débit performed a vocal feat so 
extraordinary and so unprecedented that he was at once placed on the pinnacle 
of celebrity and pronounced the musical wonder of the world. The crowning 
feature of the triumph was that it was achieved in competition with the greatest 
trumpet-player of the time, who had to perform an obligato accompaniment to 
a song entrusted to Farinelli. On the opening night a discovery of the true 
powers of each produced a trial of skill that by degrees warmed into an earnest 
contest. Night after night the rivalry became more strenuous, and at length 
awakened the interest of the dilettanti, who, as usual, became divided in opinion, 
and bestowed their partisanship on opposite sides. This suggested to both 
performers the necessity of bringing the question to an issue, an’ pepe rien, 
on a favourable occasion, they entered the lists prepared, like the rival cham- 
pions of a tourney, for mortal combat. They commenced with swelling out 
a note of great brilliance, and in which the example of power and sweetness set 
by the one was in turn outvied by the other. Having gone to what oe 
the pitch of their powers they now launched into a magnificent swell and a 
shake together in the interval of a third, and which they continued to _— 
to such an extent that the breathless auditors perceived that the deciding 
moment was at hand, and as the note of the singer and blast of the trumpeter 
continued to soar and swell and increase in loudness the tension of interest 
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created is described as absolutely painful. The instrumentalist, though nearly 
exhausted, continued unconquered, and, deeming himself unconquerable, held 
out until he fancied that his antagonist was about to give way; he then 
expended the last portion of his breath upon his instrument, and concluded 
with a blast that breathed defiance and victory; but what was his astonish- 
ment on finding that his polite adversary had only been sporting with him, and 
now broke out with fresh vigour in the same breath, and, after continuing the 
swell and shake of the note for some time after the trumpeter was exhausted, 
started off into a series of rapid and difficult divisions, which he prolonged with 
increasing brilliance until his voice was drowned by an irrepressible burst of 
enthusiastic applause. All this was effected with a smile upon his face, and at 
once established that supremacy over his contemporaries he ever afterwards 
maintained. 

A triumph achieved with so much éclét naturally led to the engagement of 
Farinelli at all the principal theatres in Italy; and during his career he thrice 
visited Vienna, where the Emperor, Charles VI., after listening to him with 
great admiration, thus proceeded to point out his defects :—“ You neither move 
nor stand still,” said he, “ like any other mortal—all is supernatural. But 
these gigantic strides, these never-ending notes are merely surprising, and it is 
now time that you should think of pleasing. You are too lavish of the gifts 
with which nature has endowed you; if you wish to teach the heart, you must 
take a plainer and simpler road.” This sound and valuable advice wrought an 
entire change in Farinelli’s style, and he thenceforward studied the simple and 

athetic as well as the powerful and grand, thus charming as well as astonish- 
ing his hearers. In 1734 he joined the nobility’s opera at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
under Porpora, then carrying on his famous opposition to Handel. He here 
realised upwards of £5,000 per annum, and became the rage of the votaries of 
fashion. According to the testimony of Sir John Hawkins, “ All the world 
flocked thither ; even aldermen and other citizens, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, to so great a degree, that in the city it became a proverbial expression 
that those who had not heard Farinelli sing were not qualified to appear in 
genteel society.” One lady, in the expression of her ecstacies, made use of the 
following impious exclamation, ‘“ One God, one Farinelli!” And at a private 
rehearsal under Lord Cooper, in the apartments of Signora Cuzzoni, the band 
was so thunderstruck by his wonderful execution that every musician paused 
to gape with wonderment, and ceased to accompany him. The presents he 
received were of the most costly kind, consisting of diamond rings, bank notes 
for £100 and £200 enclosed in rich gold cases, and snuff-boxes of the same 
costly metal, chased with the story of Orpheus charming the brutes. Such, in 
fact, was the infatuation of the hour that it was deemed worthy by Hogarth of 
being satirised in one of the numbers of “ The Rake’s Progress.” 

In the summer of 1736, Farinelli made a short excursion to Paris, and then 
returned to London, where he remained until May, 1737. Here he strove to 
sustain the ruinous struggle inst Handel ; but failing, accepted an invitation 
to visit the court of Spain, and on his way to Madrid once more sang at Paris, 
where he enchanted the French themselves, notwithstanding the rooted pre- 
judice that then existed against Italian compositions and Italian vocalists. 

The occasion of Farinelli’s invitation to Spain was one of romantic interest. 
Philip V., the monarch of that country, laboured under temporary derange- 
ment, which exhibited itself, like that of Saul, in dejection of spirits and total 
apathy. He would neither attend business, nor even allow himself to be 
shaved ; but still retained a great sensibility to music, for which he always 
entertained a great passion. Instigated by this discovery, his queen resolved to 
try its powers in the removal of his disease, and accordingly, as we have seen, 
called in as his physician the greatest singer of the age. 

The plan of operations and the result were of the most extraordinary nature. 
As soon as Farinelli arrived the queen gave a grand concert in the room 
adjoining Philip’s apartment, and the unfortunate king speedily became moved 
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and surprised by the notes of some of Farinelli’s most pathetic airs; and no 
sooner was a second executed than the singer was summoned into the chamber 
to be overwhelmed with the compliments of his majesty, who insisted upon 
being told the recompense demanded for a display of such extraordinary 
talents, Farinelli gravely replied, according to previous instructions, that he 
only desired to see his majesty shaved and dressed, and to see him sit in council. 
The king felt bound in honour to comply; and from that moment his disease 
gave way to medical treatment, and he was eventually cured. Farinelli, of 
course, had the honour of this propitious result, and was taken into the 
service of the court on a pension of £3,000 per annum, but was prohibited 
from singing again in public. For ten years he continued in the enjoyment of 
his good fortune, and sung every night to the king the same four airs with 
which he had produced his first impression — one of which was Hasse’s 
famous “ Pallido il sole,”—a fact unprecedented in the history of music. 

The favour that naturally rewarded such an incessant display of zeal in the 
service of his royal master, occasioned Farinelli to be regarded almost as the 
king’s first minister; but as he never grew intoxicated by his elevation, nor 
displayed the slightest hauteur to the grandees by whom he was surrounded, 
he gained their confidence and esteem rather than their jealousy and hatred. 
An instance is given of his extreme freedom from selfishness and unworthy 
motives. He was one day proceeding to the king’s closet, when he chanced to 
overhear an aged officer of the guard uttering imprecations upon his head, and 
exclaiming to a brother officer, “‘ Honours can be heaped upon such a scoundrel 
as this, while a poor soldier like myself, after thirty years’ service, remains 
unnoticed.” The royal favourite, without appearing to heed the remark, 
represented to the king that an old servant had been neglected, and actually 
procured a regiment for the man who had spoken with so much harshness. On 
quitting the closet he presented the officer with a commission, informing him of 
what he had heard, and adding, “ You did wrong to accuse the king of neglect- 
ing to reward your zeal.” 

Another anecdote is told, reflecting as highly upon Farinelli’s reputation for 
liberality. He had ordered a magnificent suit of clothes for a court gala, and 
at the completion of his order asked the costumier for his bill. The tailor 
replied that he had no bill, and added, “ Nor do I intend to make one; instead 
of money I have a favour to beg of you. I know that what I desire is inesti- 
mable, and fit only for monarchs; but since [ have had the honour of workin 
for a person of whom everybody speaks with rapture, all the payment I shail 
ever require will be a song.” 

More flattered by such a testimony to his powers than even by the plaudits 
of those who thronged the courts of royalty, Farinelli, after much altercation, 
seated himself at the harpsichord, and executed some of his most magnificent 
airs to the surprise and delight of the coreg tailor, who was roused to 
an increased pitch of enthusiasm at every fresh display of excellence; and when 
the vocal banquet had concluded, he made a movement to retire with far more 
satisfaction beaming from his countenance than he would have expressed at the 
receipt of his bill. ; ae 

“No, my friend,” said Farinelli, “I am a little proud; and it is perhaps 
from that circumstance that I have acquired some small superiority over other 
singers. I have given way to your weakness; and it is but fair that you, in 
your turn, should give way to mine.” 

With these words he insisted upon the tailor receiving double his due. The 
affair was afterwards made the subject of a little popular German opera. 

The death of Philip V. did not cause a cessation of Farinelli’s bo rte at 
court, as he was immediately taken into favour by Ferdinand VI., the suc- 
cessor to the throne, who dignified him with the order of Calatrava. He had 
already been honoured by his former master with the order of St. Jago. Fer- 
dinand also, at the persuasion of Farinelli, established an opera, and made the 
great vocalist its director. No sooner was this wish of his heart confirmed 
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than he engaged Metastasio to write for him, and brought the best composers 
and singers of the time from Italy. 

Shortly afterwards Farinelli lost his employment, through the death of 
Ferdinand, but retained his pension. This was owing to the distaste entertained 
for music by the succeeding monarch, Charles III., the brother of Ferdinand, 
who banished all music, vocal as well as instrumental, from the palace. He, 
however, strangely enough stipulated that, in return for retaining his pension, 
Farinelli should not return to Naples, but pass the remainder of his existence 
at Bologna. This was tantamount to banishment; and, after four-and-twenty 
years spent in the formation of the dearest friendships and connections, the chief 
favourite of two sovereigns found himself compelled to enter the world anew. 

He quitted Spain, to the regret of all who knew him, and carried with him 
the good wishes of the entire state. His banishment, however, preyed upon his 
mind and depressed his spirits; and, though he enjoyed the friendship of the 
chief men of the age, he had to exert the utmost firmness to bear his calamity. 
A proof of his fortitude in thus sustaining the loss of the intoxicating smiles of 
fortune may be gathered from the following extract of a letter to him from 
Metastasio, written in 1756 :— 

“Your last letter really consoled me. From the serenity and pleasure with 
which it is coloured from the beginning to the end, I conclude that you have at 
length arrived at the secret of wiping from your mind that cursed soot which 
has discoloured it so long. I congratulate you on your success in an enter- 
prise which borders on a species of heroism of which few are capable. We 
have an infinite number of great men, venerated as models of knowledge and 
prudence, who have sunk under catastrophes much less violent than yours. 
May happiness, therefore, attend my dear Gamello,* who has proved himself so 
much superior to adversity as to prosperity, and who knows how to estimate 
human happiness better than those who call themselves philosophers, and does 
not need the jargon of the schools to enable him to stand firm and immovable 
in every blast. Heaven bless you, and keep you in this wise and placid state 
for at least half a century !” 

In 1770 Farinelli was visited at Bologna by Dr. Burney, who states him to 
be younger in appearance than he (the doctor) had expected; and comments 
upon the hospitality with which he was entertained. The following passage 
relative to the visit will be perused with interest :— 

“ He is tall and thin, but by no means infirm,” says the Doctor (in his “ Musi- 
cal Review.”) “ He had left off singing, but amused himself still on the harpsi- 
chord and viol @amour. He had a number of harpsichords made in different 
countries, which he had named, according to the place they held in his favour, 
after the greatest of the Italian painters. His first favourite was a pianoforte 
made at Florence so early as the year 1730, on which was inscri in gold 
letters Raffaelle 7 Urbino ; then he had a Correggio, a Guido, a Titian and others. 
He played a considerable time upon his Raphael with great judgment and deli- 
cacy. He had a sister living in his house with two children, one of which was 
an infant, and he was doatingly fond of it, though it was cross, sickly, homely, 
and unamiable,—a convincing proof among others that he was designed by 
nature for family attentions and domestic comforts.” 

It is apparent from Farinelli’s entire career that he had a well-regulated and 

owerful mind. The poet Metastasio admired as much as loved him, and was 
his correspondent through life. The principal subject of their letters were nice 
and profound speculations on the principles of music and poetry, which proved 
that both poet and vocalist were alike gifted with large and cultivated under- 
standing. Of the affection of Metastasio for Farinelli, the ensuing letter will 


* Gamello signifies a twin, and is commonly used as a term of endearment. Metas- 
tasio constantly used it in his correspondence with Farinelli, with whom he had 
notrished an intimacy from childhood upwards, and whom he always regarded in the 
light of a brother. 
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Corie a proof. It was written by the venerable poet to a lady at Bologna ia 
1779 :— 

“ You have obliged me extremely, my dear Signora Giacinta, by honouring 
me with the continuance of your correspondence, and assuring me of the affec- 
tionate remembrance which my dear and respected friend Signor Carlo Broschi, 
(Farinelli) retains for me, which I return with a mutual and most constant re- 
ciprocation. I love and esteem him as much as it is possible for a man to be 
loved and esteemed who has so far surpassed all his peers, not only by his ex- 
cellence in the charming art which he professed, but by the uncommon virtues 
of his mind, which have rendered him amiable and admirable in every situation 
into which fortune has thrown bim.” 

This friendship, so uninterrupted, lasted sixty years; and in 1782, when 
Metastasio died, the last letter he wrote was to his friend Farinelli. 

Such was the career of a singer who, from what may be gathered in the writ- 
ings of his contemp3raries, was a singer that has never been transcended. An 
extraordinary illustration is related by Dr. Burney of his powers, that to many 
will appear almost incredible. It-occurred on his first appearance in England 
on the same stage with Senesino, who had to represent the part of a furious 
tyrant, while Farinelli represented that of an unfortunate hero in chains; but 
no sooner had the latter commenced his first air than his rival, forgetting the 
conventions of his position, rushed into Farinelli’s arms and greeted him with a 
cordial embrace. 

To the day of his death Farinelli displayed the utmost politeness and at- 
tention to every English visitor, and appeared to remember the kindness he 
had received in that country more than its neglect. When once visited by 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, son to the Duke of Leeds, his former patron, 
he caught him in his arms with tears of joy. He lived to the age of seventy- 
seven, and died in Bologna in 1782, having accomplished the mission of bring- 
ing his art to the highest perfection. 

* * * * * * *» 

The present portion of our delightful task is concluded; and we have 
traced the rise and progress of music to the eighteenth century, an epoch in 
which the great world is now acting its part. 

Of the blaze of glory that has since irradiated the history of song we shall 
hereafter treat. Of the giants of yore we have spoken to the full extent of 
our limits; but the last half century has produced Titans who have shaken 
the world and filled its furthest corners with their renown. France has risen 
in eminence, and established for itself’ a school; Germany has developed a 
master-mind that already acts with galvanic effect, and is acknowledged with 
awe and admiration throughout the globe. In Italy, where the seed was 
first planted, the goodly tree still blossoms in healthy vigour ; and in England 
also—there also, where the sterile soil of prejudice and inaptitude so long 
forbade the growth of a produce so inestimable, the art has at length taken 
root; and when the future page of history records the triumphs of other climes 
our seagirt isle will boast a palm as rich in foliage as any that spreads its 
verdant branches over the nations we have mentioned. Long and earnestly 
has mankind sought a panacea for the pains of humanity; and it is our con- 
viction that it will be found in this universal extension of song, than which 
nothing the globe can boast has a more humanising effect. 

When, however, we consider the expensiveness of musical entertainments, 
we are inclined to apprehend that long and severe will be the struggle before 
music is received by legislation as an essential means of social improvement. 
The fight must begin with the dilettanti themselves, and influential bodies of 
public individuals must second their efforts. Let singing be taught with 
reading and writing. Let the inexpensive concert-room be tolerated and 
encouraged. Let musical festivals in the open air celebrate every famous 
event, and let the sounds of minstrelsy subjugate the jar of contention 
wherever it is heard. In our asylums for the poor let the inmates meet 
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morning and evening to assuage the horrors of poverty by joining their voices 
in tuneful glee—in listening to the strains of the musician, and in dancing 
to his minstrelsy. Out of doors let stations be appointed for the public per- 
formance of the best works by needy children of Orpheus; and in our work- 
shops let the appropriate glee and chorus commence and end the daily labour 
of the artisan. Thus might the sewers of ignorance and vice be flushed by the 
purifying streams of melody ; and thus, in time, would one element of harmony 
infused into the social system. 

There are many who argue that the mass have neither time nor convenience 
for the cultivation of music, nor opportunity to hear it in perfection. This has 
been met by a suggestion to throw open our places of worship for such a pur- 
pose on the evenings of the Sabbath days. How many a family, after attend- 
ing divine service, has to return to a cold and comfortless home, where there is 
neither space to meet in numbers, nor appliance for the formation of such a 
performance as we have advocated; but in the church there is an organ, and 
by a well-directed application of some of the poor-rates, performers might be 
employed to cheer the evening with the oratorio and the moral song. With 
such a termination to prayer, the precepts of our faith might be instilled with 
inextinguishable light, and the existence of the community cheered by its 
brightness. The suggestion may appear extravagant and of difficult accom- 
plishment ; but where the common weal is vitally interested, no obstacle should 
intervene in the effort to establish it. Song was a sealed enjoyment to all for 
centuries; but now it is the accepted luxury of thousands, and is the refining 
accomplishment of the great. Let its blessings, then, be extended to all; and 
in some future history of the rise and progress of music, a completion will have 
to be recorded, by which mankind will have been placed upon a pinnacle from 
which they may bah down upon two-thirds the evils by which it is at present 
afflicted. Again we say, the notion is in advance of plain-thinking minds; but 
the time will come, and a general jubilee of song proclaim the glorious event. 
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“ EST MILRI NONUM,” ETC, 


My Phyllis, ’'ve got a full cadus 
Of good nine-year-old Alban wine ; 
In the garden, too, there a parade is, 
Of parsley, our chaplets to twine. 


With ivy, which makes your head splendid,— 
With bright vases—well stored I am, 

And an altar, round which flowers are bended, 
Now thirsts for the blood of a lamb. 


The whole house with bustle is stirring ; 
Boys and girls, get all ready for mirth ; 
And flames, smartly crackling and whirling, 

Roll volumes of smoke from the hearth. 


Would you know why such joy is preparing ?— 
We're going the Idus to keep, 

(That day into halves April sharing, 
Month of Venus who rose from the deep). 


That day unto me always holy, 
Even more than my own birthday, dear, 
Since from it my Mecenas dates ever 
Each newly-beginning life’s year. 


Young Telephus, whom you are seeking— 
A youth whom you never can gain— 


- So bound by a rich and gay damsel, 


In love’s odoriferous chain. 


The end of scorched Phaéton’s gallop— 
The youth whom winged Pegasus spilt— 

These examples should check aspiration, 
And teach you ambition is guilt. 


Come, last of my loves (to no others, 
After you, shall my heart now belong), 
Learn tunes for your sweet voice to sing me ; 
We'll drive away sorrow by song! 
DD 2 








THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 


Ir is due to the Haymarket Theatre to award to it the merit of being one of 
the few remaining strongholds of the legitimate drama. Not that the fortress: 
is impregnable; as we have too often seen its boards successfully invaded by 
productions such as at other establishments have reduced the stage to its lowest 
ebb. Indeed, we will venture to affirm that, apart from the efforts made to 
sustain Shakspeare before the public, and to introduce such men as Talfourd, 
Bulwer Lytton, Marston, and others to popular notice, the managerial diplomacy 
at the Haymarket has of late years had anything but a tendency to place the 
drama in its true position, or to contribute to the dignity of the actor and the 
dramatist. Stale ideas have been worked up into new farces, in which all point 
has been sacrificed to absurdities designed for the provocation of laughter only ; 
whilst the development of originality of character has been a matter entirely 
unthought of. Formerly the traits of the human composition formed as com- 
pletely the chief care of the playwright as the features of a landscape do that of 
the painter from real life; but in these degenerate times nature is outraged and 
caricatured, instead of imitated; and so long as the grotesque incidents of a 
harlequinade can be illustrated with dialogue, and represented by some favourite 
of the day in a dramatic piece, the object of the farce-monger is obtained, and 
he pockets his reward without one thought or care for his misappropriation of 
talents which, in common with all mental gifts, are bestowed for improve- 
ment and instruction as well as for mental entertainment. In no instance 
is this more glaring than in the importations of Continental trash by which 
the British stage has for many years been inundated. Buffoonery, extrava- 
gance, and insignificance are their sole characteristics; they are incapable of ele- 
vating the sentiments, of softening the heart, or of ennobling the understanding ; 
and yet, because they act upon the risible faculties, they are tolerated, until 
their trashy jests become stale, and expedience demands the importation of 
other ribaldry to our shores. We have long deplored this state of things. 
That it is produced by lack of talent is by no means the case; for the leadin 
members of our literati disdain the devotion of their pens to the thankless pe | 
miserably-remunerated office of dramatic composition. The real cause of this 
evil is the venality of managers, and the cupidity of a set of scribes, whose 
knowledge of the French vernacular enables them to translate the inventions of 
their Continental neighbours in a single night, and sell them off at so much 
per piece, without any regard to the interests of those who coin the brain and 
wear the intellect in the production of sterling originality. 

Let it not be surmised that we are opposed to an extension on the broadest 
scale of the produce of genius, whether foreign or native; but let it be genius. 
Bubbles are to be blown by any man of fancy, and such things are so 
common everywhere, that to make them soar beyond their limits is some- 
thing about as consistent as would be the act of sending an inflated bladder 
to Nassau instead of Green's balloon. Bubbles are the toys of immaturity ; but 
the machine of the wronaut is a theme for science, and, while recreating the 
mind and astonishing the gaze, affords scope for important investigation. ‘Thus 
it is with the works of great men. They are launched into the boundless 
atmosphere of human privileges, and belong to the world at large. They are 
intended for A puRPoss, and for dissemination; and not, like the bubbles of 
which we speak, to float for a while and then burst into nothingness. As we 
have said before, every boy can blow these Sar WHET 5 but those are only to be 
manufactured by men whose works are valuable. 

Were our opinions to be generally adopted, a beneficial result would follow 
on all sides. At home we should, in enjoying the exotics of other climes, be 
enabled to cultivate our native flowers in the hothsises of success, until they 
rivalled the best produce of foreign lands, and thus room would be found for 
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real , on wherever it sprung. In the meantime, when the neophytes of Thes- 
pian letters discovered that their ephemeral etforts were neglected by translators 
in favour of productions with loftier pretensions, they would either cease to 
pester the world with their puny works, or take a higher stand, and concen- 
trate their powers upon something really deserving of being rendered into 
a foreign tongue. Towards “‘a consummation so devoutly to be wished” a 
goed example has been set by Mr. Morris Barnett, who, when he places a trans- 
ation upon the stage, takes care to select a work of literary merit, of defined 
purpose, and of insight into character. His Monsieur Jacques, slight as are 
its materials, boasts of all these elements. Each part is an image chiselled 
from the rock of reality; motives of actions are traced with consummate 
skill; the best sentiments are inculcated throughout; the ideas are poetical, 
and the language of a standard from which many may derive improve- 
ment. Were such pieces only transplanted from the Parisian stage, we should 
bid welcome to every new arrival. Mr. Barnett has shown the same judgment in 
the compilation of his Serious Family, which is an adaptation of The Tartuffe 
of the Gallic stage, and The Hypocrite of our own—blending the intentions of 
the latter with the chief incidents of the former, and interweaving his own views 
with both. In making this statement, we do not wish the reader to infer that 
Mr. Barnett’s comedy is either a literal translation from the one piece or a 
piracy from the other. It is an emendation of both. Scientific men make 
some of their most valuable inductions from the crudest doctrines of early pro- 
fessors; and in a similar manner the dramatist is permitted to work up the 
imperfect and ill-developed notions of his predecessors, without being charged 
with plagiarism or lack of original talent. Of this licence our author has 
availed himself in the production of his Serious Family. 

Such a piece was required by society. The Tartuffe, literally translated, 
would have proved of too conventional a character to suit a general purpose ; 
whilst to have revived The Hypocrite would have been equally ineffective, 
as its philippics are directed chiefly against sectarianism instead of against 
hypocrisy at large. What was wanted—and what Morris Barnett has sup- 
riko a dramatic picture that dragged the gloom of modern ascetism 

fore the public gaze, and revealed the hollowness of those pretensions to 
sanctity under which a large class of society work the strings of self-interest 
and oppression. Sect, now-a-days, provokes but little difference of opinion ; 
but the cant of general abstinence from every cheerful pursuit is daily gaining 
ground, and under ifs mask so much of turpitude is carried on without 

etection that, unless checked, the country would be in danger of relapsing 
into all the evils of the dark ages. Happily, The Serious Family has alread 
opened men’s eyes upon the subject; and it is to be hoped that a period wi 
shortly be renewed when the multitude will throw off the shackles of in- 
tolerance, and learn to discriminate between a bigoted abnegation of innocent 
recreations and a religious enjoyment of the good that is sent us. 

The plot of this excellent comedy is too well known to need detail. Our 
present object is with its principles. Charles Torrens, a man of the world and 
aman of property, has married into the family of Lady Sowerby Creamley, a 
lady of “serious” notions, who prohibits every species of relaxation, in order 
that she may herself move in the profitable odours of sanctity, and turn up her 
nostrils at the profane portion of the community whose necessities are some- 
times inconveniently pressing upon the purses of the affluent. The young 
husband, blinded by the charms of his bride, naturally takes the semblance for 
reality, and conforms to the rules of the house, in the belief that formality is 
the expression of true religion. ‘The futility of attempting to control feelings 
and enslave the mind by the restrictions of hypocrisy soon becomes apparent. 
Nature will have its vent, and inclination its free indulgence. We may direct 
the current, but not stem it: for, in making the attempt, we cause the stream 
to swell and to overleap the impediments intended to restrain it. Thus Torrens, 
after chafing for a time under the bonds with which he has voluntarily invested 
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himself, pines like a caged bird for freedom; and, having discovered an opening, 
takes secret flight, in search of the joys to which he has been accustomed. in 
plain terms, he claims his old privilege of enjoying the shooting season ; but 
instead of taking to the moors, he betakes himself to the boudoir of a certain 
fashionable widow, Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine, with whom he has become 
enamoured, and who receives his visits on the supposition that he is not a married 
man. At this juncture Captain Murphy Macguire, an early friend, pays him a 
visit, and with Milesian frankness—for he is a native of the Emerald Isle— 
claims the hospitality of ‘Torrens while in town. But his habits are not con- 
sonant with the notions of a “serious family,” and he is genteelly kicked out, 
notwithstanding his having installed himself—with the true effrontery of a 
Doricourt—person, legs, and hat, in the domicile of his friend. He then seeks 
an old flame, who is none other than the widow Delmaine, and he there 
discovers the desperate resources to which Torrens, like Lovemore, in The 
Way to Win Him, has been reduced. Shocked that a nature naturally well- 
principled should have been thus warped and vitiated by restrictions upon its 
true developments, the captain resolves to make his way into the family against 
all opposition, and to show the young wife the real perils of the precipice on 
which her mistaken conduct has placed her. He eventually succeeds; and b 

roving that all enjoyment is pure if purely pursued, he rends the veil of 
biestry from the eyes of Mrs. Torrens—routs the hypocritical crew by which 
she is surrounded—introduces the gay dance into the regions of dulness—recon- 
ciles the erring with the promoter of his errors—and wins the widow in bright 
reward. 

Such is the outline of this fine lesson to society. It is a comedy that will 
outlive most of the productions of the last twenty years. Every incident has a 
useful purpose, every sentence a valuable meaning; every character has its 
instructive peculiarities, and yet the facetie throughout is so rich, the wit so 
brilliant, and the events so humorous, that while the heart and judgment are 
according with the sentiments of the author, the lungs are crowing throughout, 
“ like Chanticleer,” at the exuberance of his comic powers. The skilful manage- 
ment of Mr. Barnett in making the captain an Irishman cannot be too high! 
commended, as the Hibernian is made to commit actions with impunit whic 
are only permissible as being characteristics of nationality. An Triahionats is 
a privileged being, and may — conventional rule ad libitum. In this 
character the author has happily delineated the union of truly honourable 
principles with gaiety and a zest for all that is calculated to excite risibility. 
Torrens is a fine instance of the blended hypocrite end frank-hearted man of 
pleasure, and his career exposes the evil of laying restrictions upon true feelings. 

Aminadab Sleek, the Mawworm of the comedy, is a fresh and original 
counterpart of the “Exeter Hall crew,” who of late years have placed their 
ban against holiday making, and denounced our moral and healthy recreations 
for the purpose of turning the stream of expenditure into the coffers of insti- 
tutions founded on the sordid principles of patronage and personal interest. 
The widow is a specimen of what all women might and ought to be. Mrs. 
Torrens is a diamond encrusted in prejudice, but when Captain Maguire has 
turned mepeyn § she shines out a true gem of feminine excellence. Lady Cream- 
ley is one of those hateful characters who, under the plea of all that is good, 
execute with impunity all that is bad. Each part is represented in a style of 
consummate excellence; and we congratulate the manager, the author, and the 
public on the production of one of the best written and most legitimate come- 
dies that has been brought out for many years, and one as calculated to improve 
modern manners as to correct and establish modern morals. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MIRROR. 





LYCEUM. 
“ METHINKS I SEE MY FATHER.” 


On the 8th ult. the public was presented, by the lessees of this popular establishment, 
with a production under the above appellation, in which the talents of no less than four 
authors were called into requisition, the title being adopted from Shakespeare, the theme 
from one of the French sciibes, and the translation and adaptation thereof committed 
to the fostering care of Messrs. M. and B. Barnett. We know not how far the works of 
the bygone dramatists are protected by the Dramatic Authors’ Act, but if its clauses be 
retrospective as well as prospective, we would recommend the descendants of the Bard 
of Avon to be upon the alert. ‘The tact of the management in producing the piece at a 
time when Macready is nightly heralding its title by the exclamation, “ Methinks I see 
my Father!” cannot be too highly eulogised ; but we are not quite clear that the great 
tragedian is not amenable to the advertisement duty in thus publishing the attractions of 
a rival establishment, 

The plot is founded upon one of those natural improbabilities of real life which fre- 
quently transpire amid every-day occurrences, without exciting incredulity, and yet, 
when adapted to the stage, become pronounced as farcical impossibilities. The piece 
opens in the house of Ebenezer Coram (Mr. Granby), who is discovered at his toilet, 
making preparations for the wedding of his two nieces. He is attended by a female 
dependent, named Baxter (Mrs. Macnamara), whom he informs of the approaching 
nuptials, and reminds her that he is a Churchwarden, a President of the Charitable Soup 
Association, and a Director of the Pocolatigo Lignum Vite Sulphur Mining Company. 
The old dame appears to exercise a mysterious influence over her master; and in the 
midst of a warm altercation they are interrupted by the entrance of Flightly and Hazard 
{Charles Mathews and Bellingham), the suitors of intended brides, A gay charace 
teristic conversation ensues, in the course of which the old gentleman inquires if the 
bridegrooms are provided with the necessary legal documents. Flightly answers that it 
is all right; but Hazard, who has been brought up in ignorance of his parentage, 
exclaims that his solicitor has neglected to send them, although he had undertaken to 
procure them from an uncle named Launceston, ‘This upsets all arrangements. The 
pride of the President of the Charitable Soup Association will not admit of a family con- 
nection witl a nameless man; and as his nieces have entered into a sworn compact that 
they will both be married on the same day, it is obvious that Flightly’s marriage must be 
adjourned sine die, as well as that of Hazard, unless the latter can find his father by 
twelve o’clock, which only gives him two hours to accomplish the task. All parties are 
in despair, and they are now joined by Caroline (Miss Kenworthy), the intended of 
Flightly. She is a girl of eccentric and romantic notions, and her lover is so enraptured 
with her appearance in her bridal dress that he resolves to achieve his enterprise at all 
risk. The wedding guests now hegin to make their appearance ; the first being a young 
lady named Juliet (Miss Julia Glover), who is betrothed to a young man in struggling 
circumstances named Charles Ledger (Mr. Charles). Having communicated this to her 
friend Caroline, she is succeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Philander Scrip (Mr. Frank Matthews 
and Mrs. Humby), who are informed by Ccram that Hazard is unable to procure a certi- 
ficate of his birth. These being personal friends of the young man, are much concerned 
at the consequent breaking off of the match, and the gentleman is pounced upon by 
Flightly, who offers him two thousaad pounds to pass himself off as Hazard’s father, The 
little stockbroker consents, but states that he must first confer with his wife, Caroline 
now re-enters, and states that, having been informed of the affair, she gives up all idea of 
her nuptials taking place with a man who is the friend of a person under the suspicious 
circumstances of Mr. Hazard. Flightly, nevertheless, does not despair, but bids the 
guests to await the result, and the act-drop falls, leaving the characters on the stage as 
wellas the audience in a state of uncertainty whether there will be a wedding or no'. 

The second act commences in the apartments of Mr. Scrip, and a most amusing scene 
of eqnivoque ensues between that gentleman and his wife. It appears that the stock- 
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broker has resolved to confess that he is the parent of an offspring, of whose existence he 
had not informed his spouse when he married her; but in broaching the subject he 
strikes upon an unexpected chord; for she, it seems, is in reality in his assumed pre- 
dicament, being the mother of a child by a former husband, although she had represented 
herself as “without incumbrances.” Scrip is overjoyed at the discovery, and, shifting 
his tactics, announces that he has alighted upon this evidence of connubial affection. 
Unfortunately, however, when Flightly and Hazard enter to avail themselves of the lucky 
circumstances, it transpires that the child was a girl. Flightly does not, nevertheless, 
despair; for he has been making precautionary arrangements with Charles Ledger, who 
now enters, and introduces Juliet as willing to enact the mother, Flightly having pre- 
viously given him the tw thousand pounds. This he does under the misapprehension 
that parents are required for an infant; and being solicitous to attain the means of 
supporting Juliet as his wife, has consented to encumber himself with matrimonial fruits 
before his time. Her age, however, once more throws all parties aground; and as there 
are now but five minutes for operations, all are in despair. Coram and Caroline now 
join the group, and Mr. and Mrs. Scrip also re-enter, when the production of a letter 
reveals the fact that Coram is in reality the father of Hazard. Of course all objections 
are at an end, and the curtain falls on the general happiness of all parties. 

Every part in the piece was admirably acted; and as incident after incident became 
developed, the audience was excited to fresh roars of laughter. The dialogue is terse, 
striking, and epigrammatic throughout; and the brochure written in that modern style in 
which consists the great secret of modern success. Such is the production of Messieurs 
Barnett; an emanation of high talent addressed to intellects of the superior sort. It 
was pronounced successful by the fiat of a crowded house, and has since been nightly 
repeated without diminution to its attractions. 


SURREY. 


The near approach of the holiday season has rendered any extraordinary efforts at 
novelty by the management of this theatre unnecessary, as their attention is naturally 
concentrated by the approaching holiday novelties; nevertheless, the attractions to this 
favourite place of amusement have continued to be of the highest order. Amidst these 
we feel bound to notify the production of Shakspere’s Hamlet in a most praiseworthy 
style. The impersonation of the Danish prince by Mr. Creswick is one of that gentle- 
man’s happiest efforts; being dignified, natural, pathetic, and full of fire. The Ophelia of 
Madame Ponisi is a graceful display of feminine feeling, and seemed completely to take 
the audience by surprise, Of Mrs, Henry Vining’s Gertrude it is unnecessary to speak, 
as she has already established her fame in that character. Mr Shepherd’s Laertes was 
finely and discriminately pourtrayed, and engaged the sympatnies of the audience 
throughout. Widdicomb and Rogers gave happy effect to the Gravediggers ; and the 
tragedy was remarkable for the completeness and beauty of its scenery and other 
appointments, An importation from the American stage, entitled Wacousta was then 
produced for the first time in this country; but as it only lingered through the week, we 
need not waste remark on the meagreness of its merits. We certainly never saw any- 
thing less adapted for the taste of an English audience. 

On the 19th William Tell was reproduced, and by its success atoned for the failure of 
Wacousta. Mr. Creswick displayed his best powers in delineating the graphic portrait 
of the Swiss patriot as sketched by Knowles; while the Gesler of Mr. T. Mead, and the 
Michael of Mr. Raymond, formed two adjuncts to the general picture of high value. 
The Albert of Miss Mandlebert was a truly excellent perforinance, and the Emma of 
Madame Ponisi highly worthy of the popularity she has acquired at this establishment, 
The entire piece was, in short, performed to the entire satisfaction of a numerous 
audience. 

On Monday a new nautical drama was produced, under the title of Life on the Ocean 
Wave, or a Tar Ashore and Afloat. It is founded on one of the popular songs of Henry 
Russell, and combines all the stirring incidents of a seaman’s life. Never before has a 
drama of this construction been placed upon the stage in a state of such completeness, 
or on a scale of such magnitude. Effects are produced never before contemplated by 
manager or stage mechanist. Jack Hawser (Mr. Shepherd), the hero of the piece, is 
carried through six perils, each exceeding the last in imminence of hazard, and he is 
eventually witnessed riding the wide ocean, through a sea-mist, on board an Indiaman 
in full sail. This is the me plus ultra of everything of the kind previously attempted 
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within the walls of a theatre. We remember when The Pilot was first. produced .at the 
Adelphi, that the shipwreck scene was pronounced unsurpassable; but compared with 
the gigantic experiment at the Surrey on Monday night, the Adelphi one was a puny 
effort. Let the reader fancy the representation of an Indiaman in full sail—rigged, 
manned, and showing at one view her upper deck, her state cabin, and the ship’s hold, 
with Horrock (Mr. T. Mead), one of the chief characters, as prisoner, Let him then 
imagine the vast fabric being scuttled by the misguided man, and fast sinking into the 
deep trough of the sea with all her living freight on board, and he will then form some 
conception of the astounding effects to which we can allude, but cannot describe, The 
representation was one of vivid reality, and enthralled the audience with horror. When 
the sea rose and the boats were put out, the spectators in the pit leaped to their feet; 
and at the fall of the curtain the entire house burst into acclamations. The cast included 
all the talent of the company, and every effort was exerted to ensure the extraordinary 
success that had been anticipated, and which ensued. The new scenery, by Meadows 
and Callcott, was worthy of any establishment, particularly the sea views, which were 
beautiful and true to nature. We must also compliment Messrs. Cooper and Musgrove 
on the completeness and ingenuity of the machinery they introduced, and Mr. Jolly on the 
excellence of the musical accompaniments selected in aid of the effects. The costumiers 
also did their part in the supply of new and characteristic dresses; and, in short, the 
triumphant manner in which the piece was launched on the tide of public favour 
reflected credit on the entire establishment. It was announced for repetition every 
night, amid a perfect uproar of applause. The house was crammed in every nook and 
cranny, from the footlights to the ceiling. 

The Miller’s Maid was the concluding piece, and afforded scope for a display of high 
talent by Mr. Emery in Giles, and Madame Ponisi as Phebe. 


MARYLEBONE. 


In the olden time when the importance of stage-coaches rendered the office of driver 
one of great trust and dignity it was the wont of politic Jehus to render the termination 
of their journeys as brilliant as possible. To this intent they would suffer the cattle to 
lag a little for the last few miles, and then, slackening their reins, they lashed on the 
leaders, and came to a halt with due ¢clat. Ona similar policy has Mr. Watts pro- 
ceeded with respect to the Marylebone Theatre. He is now drawing near the end of 
his autumnal journey and looking forward toa fresh start at Christmas; nevertheless 
he has employed every incentive to render the approaching end a specimen of what may 
be expected at the forthcoming leginning, by carrying on his stage with all the gallantry 
of which its propellers can boast. His novelties he has, of course, reserved for “ the 
good time coming;” but he has continued to produce such popular favourites in the 
interim that the public could not refrain from embracing the opportunity of witnessing 
them. Nor has he been entirely sparing of “something new,” as he has evinced by 
the production of The Crusaders—a spectacle founded upon one of the many legends to 
which the stirring incidents attending the Crusades gave birth. 

Another attraction has been the introduction of Planché’s burlesque of The White 
Cat, so much admired for the brilliance of its wit and the keenness of its satire. We 
remember its first representation, and can vouch for all its far-famed effects having 
been equalled in the present instance at the Marylebone. With his usual predilection 
in favour of the legitimate drama, Mr. Watts has also introduced to the boards of the 
Marylebone Sheridan Knowles’s favourite play of The Love Chase, with Mr. Davenport 
as Wildrake, and Mrs. Mowatt as the charming Lady Constance ; the first displayed a 
decidedly-just conception of the part. We will not attempt to make a comparison between 
Mra, Nisbett and her transatlantic emulant; but we are bound to award her the highest 
praise for the elegance and vivacity by which her impersonation of the volatile Lady 
Constance was characterised. Mrs. Mowatt is at times enabled to exert considerable 
fascination of manner, and in assuming the attractions destined to win her suitors on 
the stage she frequently contrives to charm her auditors in reality, Such may be said 
in the instance of which we speak. The fair American presented a charming specimen 
of feminine witchery, developed with womanly grace and much tenderness of sentiment. 
It was one of her best hits, and will go far to confirm the rising estimation in which she 
is held, 

On Boxing-night Mr, Watts will become the lessee of the Olympic Theatre, and also 
re-open the Marylebone under other arrangements. We do not feel called upon to 
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speak ‘of his future arrangements eleewhere under this head, but may be excused iti 
wishing him all the success his enterprise and good taste entitle him to. 


THE LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


These popular concerts have progressed during the month, in fulfilment of the promise 
of excellence held out on the opening night. On each Wednesday the evening. has 
commenced with a selection from some favourite opera, and the judicious plan has thus 
been adopted of placing in contrast the strains of our native and foreign composers. 
‘This feature was first tried during the latter portion of the last series, and its attraction 
was such as to render its repetition a matter of sound policy. On our last visit the 
selection was from Mozart’s Il Don Giovanni, the merits of which have been so fre- 
quently descanted upon in these pages that it is unnecessary to indulge in further repe- 
tition than by stating that the first part of the entertainment consisted of the quartette, 
‘“Notte e giorno faticar;” the duet, “ La ci darem;” the arias, “Il mio tesoro’? and 
“Batti, Batti;” the canzonette, “ Deh vieni alla finestra;” the aria, “ Vedrai carino ;” 
and the terzetto, “ Protegga il giusto Cielo.” ‘The various pieces were rendered very 
effectively by the vocalists, after which the renowned violinist Herr Ernst executed a 
solo on Hungarian airs on his matchless violin. Nothing can exceed the enthusiasm 
with which this great instrumentalist has been welcomed at Exeter Hall. The vast 
sill with which he revels in passages of extraordinary difficulty and intricacy, tle 
richness of his tones, the beauty of his variations, and the wonderful power he assumes 
over the instrument, are such as to excite astonishment as well as rapture; and since 
the days of Paganini no violinist has ever excited the applause that is nightly bestowed 
upon Ernst. Of his playing “The Carnival of Venice,” of which we have before 
spoken, we can only repeat it may be classed amongst the greatest instrumental efforts 
on record. The wonderful effects introduced are almost beyond conception, and evince 
a mastery of mind indicative of towering genius and Herculean application. It raised a 
perfect furor, and the encore was tremendous. On complying with this demand, the 
repetition was adorned by an entirely new set of the most marvellous variations; and 
the instrumenton which lhe played seemed to be gifted with a new set of tones. The 
effect was electrical ; and, but for the considerate feelings of the absorbed listeners, we 
have no doubt that a re-demand would have been enforced. Mr. Stammers has made a 
great hit in the engagement uf the accomplished Ernst, and will, no doubt, retain him 
throughout the season, ‘ ‘The Wolf,” by Herr Formes, was a fine effort; and the Scot- 
tish song, “Logie o’ Buchan,” sweetly sung by Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Linley’ s “Swiss 
Girl,” “ The Bridesmaids’ Chorus,” “A Bridal Wreath,” and “ My Lodging is on the 
Cold Ground,” on the cornet-a-piston, by Harper, with an instrumental finale, fur- 
nished the chief concluding attractions of an evening’s entertainment which afforded 
the most unqualified satisfaction to the numerous auditory. 





DRURY LANE—JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


These glorious concerts have been carried on during the month with all the accus- 
tomed spirit for which the enterprising entr:peneur is so highly famed, and the attendance 
has not only been numerous but honoured by the presence of the most distinguished. 
The feature of the month, and that which entitles M. Jullien to the gratitude of the 
music-loving community, is the introduction of selections from the works of the great 
masters, by which means the taste that has been created becomes elevated and improved. 
On Tuesday last we were gratified by a selection from the works of Mendelssohn. The 
opening piece was the grand symphony in A minor, magnificently played by the entire 
orchestra, Jetty Treffz then sang the German lieder, ‘Of all the pretty darlings,” with 
much sweetness, and was warmly applauded. To this succeeded the “Lieder ohne 
Worte,” performed on the pianoforte by Miss Ellen Day. The “concerto andante and 
rondo finale,” from the concerto in FE minor, was then executed by M. Sainton. This 
was the only concerto ever composed by Mendelssohn for the violin, and its introduction 
created an extraordinary sensation. This performance was superb, and but for its length 
must have been encored. The band then gave the War Dance of the Levites, from 
Athalie, and another burst of rapture was elicited. A sweet little song, ‘ The First Vio- 
let,” was next sung by Jetty de Treffz, and the first part concluded with a grand selection 
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from the incidental music to Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”: This was in- 
deed a glorious treat—one mighty mind interpreting the imaginations of a mightier. 

In the second part we were introduced to Meyerbeer, and the renewal of the concert 
was commenced with a grand selection from his imperishable Les Huguenots, com- 
prising all the best and most attractive pieces of that beautiful production. Herr Kenig 
and Sainton were particularly conspicuous in the execution of their portions, and the 
au-lience could scarcely be restrained from interrupting them with applause. After this 
a new song was introduced. Itis said that the post of danger is always conferred on 
the most deserving; and in this instance M. Jullien must have had high confidence in 
the composer of the new melody to have placed it, as he did, in immediate succession to 
the greatest work of one of the first musical writers the world ever produced. The song 
is entitled ‘‘My bright Savoy,” and is the composition of Angelina, whose “ Solitude, 
“ Fishes of the Rhine,” and other works, have attained a just celebrity. We extract the 
following from the Morning Post :— 

“The ruling feature of this act was a new song from the gifted pen of Angelina, 
entitled ‘ My bright Savoy!’ sung by Jetty Treffz. It is in E minor, and is a most 
delicious inspiration, full of musical genius, and instinct with true couleur locale, The 
melody is fresh and fluent, and possesses a natural pathos that wins its way at once to 
the heart. It has all the essentials to attain a vast popularity, and will, ere long, be 
found upon every pianoforte. The words, which are by Mr. Shirley Brooks, are so far 
above the ordinary lyrics which are wedded to music, that we have great pleasure in 
being enabled to give them further publicity :— 


* My bright Savoy! My bright Savoy ! 
Thy rills are leaping fresh and clear ; 
Undimmed thy smiles of tranquil joy: 
But I am wandering lonely here, 
With many a slighted tear to shed— 
To toil through many a weary day— 
To crave the chiding stranger’s bread, 
And sigh for those far, far away ! 


‘Oh! when to yonder distant cot, 
Where mountain roses linger round— 
Where streamlets glide through silent grot, 
And spring in light with joyous bound— 
Where loving faces round me smiled,— 
Oh! when shall I return to stay ? 
Renew thy course, poor wandering child, 
And sigh for those far, far away !’” 


Jullien’s Valse a Deux Temps, and “ Olga, or the Princess’s Valse,” then yielded inex- 
pressible delight; Jetty Treffz next sang her everlasting “Trab, trab, trab!”’ and 
M. Sainton afterwaids performed a solo, selected from Donizetti's Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, in his most masterly style; and Jullien’s Cossack Polka, founded on Siberian 
melodies, dismissed the audience with a dancing step from the roof beneath which they 
had been so highly delighted. 

On Friday week, Jullien’s annual bal masqué wil) wind up the season. 
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OUR MUSICAL REVIEW. 





LEONI LEE AND COXHEAD. 


Tue Natapes’ Potkxa. Arranged by Adolphe Schubert.—The frontispiece to this 
agreeable and lively composition is a pictorial curiosity, which we have not before met 
with in the illustrations of song. It is a coloured lithograph, representing a group of 
naiades sporting by moonlight in the ocean, beneath a grotto of coral and shells in their 
natural colours; but the chief attraction of the picture is produced by a beautiful dis- 
tribution of silver frost work over those points where the beams of the moon are sup- 
posed to fall. The effect is novel, and much resembles that produced by Beverley in his 
scenes of fairy-land, at the Lyceum. Many will be induced to purchase it by this feature 
alone; but, in justice to the merits of the composition, we must add that it is deserving 
of patronage apart from the attractions of pictorial embellishment. 

Sweet Saspatu Day. Words by Stuart Farquharson, D.C.L. Music by Edwin 
Flood.—Here we have another illustrated composition. It is a double representation of 
the attitude of prayer; the upper portion of the title-page being embellished with a girl 
on her knees, in night attire,and the lower part with an old wan at his devotions. 
Both vignettes are finished with little bits of still life, which impart a charmingly- 
natural completeness to the whole, and we cannot but compliment the artist on these 
products of his pencil. The words will be popular for Sunday practice, and are wedded 
to a melody very creditable to Mr. Flood, the composer, 

Worps oF Kinpness. By the author of ‘“‘ Oh! give to me those early flowers.”—It 
is seldom that we have come across a production by which we have been more greatly 
pleased than by this truly-exquisite little gem before us. Both words and melody 
breathe a kindred sentiment, and are so truly sweet that the effect is as absorbing as 
that produced by works of far higher pretensions. They speak home to the hearts of all 
natures with most impressive truthfulness and beauty, and must, when sufficiently 
known, become one of the household favourites of the community. 

EveLine. Words by R. V. Sankey. Music by George Barker.—Eveline is a ballad 
of the ‘‘ We met” school, and has very recently been ushered into popularity at the con- 
certs, by Mr. George Barker. The words are full of deep interest, and are depictive of 
a heart’s trials amidst the tribulations of love. These are illustrated by a melody of 
much sweetness, and full of expression. On the title-page is a representation of the 
supposed heroine, admirably drawn, and a perfect specimen of female loveliness—com- 
bining all the beauty of expression with that of feature. Many will procure the song 
for the sake of the picture, and those who doso will be agreeably impressed at finding 
that the words and music have tripled the value of their bargain. 


EWER AND CO. 


Srx MELODIES FOR THE VIOLIN AND Prano ConcerTANTE. Parts I and II. Com- 
posed by Bernhard Molique.—It is a subject for congratulation that the gifted com- 
poser who has devoted his high talents to these compositions should have adopted this 
country as the future arena of his exertions. Our native school of music requires the 
infusion cf those precepts which he practically illustrates in his own works; and we 
entertain a full belief that his determination to devote himself entirely to the removal of 
our national defects in composition, and the improvement of the taste that the spells of 
music have during the last half century awakened throughout our isle, will be produc- 
tive of much more valuable results than he himself anticipates. ‘The melodies before 
us are exquisite in conception and masterly in style; they are elaborate, and here and 
there we meet with intricacies; but these will not be found inconveniently difficult of 
execution, and are worthy of forming a tribute to the genius of an Ernst, which they do 
by dedication from the composer. 

Mozart’s FIFTH QuaRTET IN A Mason. Adapted fcr the pianoforte solo, and dedi- 
cated to the Rev. Edw. Goddard. By J. B. Cramer.—To criticise so well-known a gem 
as is the above, in the works of Mozart, would be entirely superfluous to the musical 
connoisseur ; but the finished style in whick it has been adapted by Cramer for the piano- 
forte solo, demands our highest commendation, as it will be adopted with delight by all 
the admirers of Mozart, and introduced to the notice of amateurs, who are not familiar 
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with the compositions of that divine composer. The accompaniments demand our 
strongest eulogiums. 

Susanna, a Sacred Song. Words by E. Fitzball. Music by Henri Panofka.--This 
is a pleasing and characteristic melody, dedicated, by the composer, to Miss Dolby. The 
words are in the style to which the muse of Mr. Fitzball has accustomed us, and the 
music flowing and appropriate in character. Both will, we doubt not, become popular. 

Our Forest Home. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. Words by Desmond Ryan. 
Music by Henri Panofka.—“ Our Forest Home” is another emanation of Panofka, and 
is dedicated by him to the Misses A. and M. Williams, by whom it was originally sung, 
which at once established its popularity. The words are indicative of much talent, and 
the air breathes an expression of sentiment most appropriate to the subject. We re 
commend the composition to our readers. 

La Peneziana. Barcarole, from the Italian of Signor Pagliardini. Composed for 
Madlle. Jetty de Treffz, By Henri Panofka.—The above composition is pleasing, with- 
out being overburdened with pretensions to celebrity. The words are second-rate, but 
the interpretation of Jetty de Treffz will at all times be sufficient to ensure popularity ; 
and, assisted as they are by the light and fanciful melody to which they are set, we have 
no doubt will find their way to the pianoforte of the amateur. 

THE SOOGERAT Marcu, for the Pianoforte. Composed and dedicated to Mrs. Iltid 
Thomas. By Henry Leeds, Esq.—This is evidently the composition of a novice, and we 
fear will not go very far towards conciliating the favourable opinion of Mrs. Iltid 
Thomas, unless she is herself as little advanced in musical attainments as Henry Leeds, 
Esq. ‘The attempt is too slight to merit severity; therefore, we simply recommend to 
the composer a more careful study of the science than is apparent in the present pro- 
duction. Let him not, however, be discouraged by these remarks, as they are made, 
but Mr. Leeds has promise to stimulate him to better things. 

Gems oF GERMAN Sona. By the most admired composers, with English words.— 
The aboveis the twenty-first book of the new series of the “ Gems of German Song,” with 
English words. We have on otier occasions spoken of the merits of the work, and are 
now happy to aid that the present book is equal, if not superior, to its predecessors. It 
consists of “ Maiden,” by Kiicken; ‘ The Orphan Wanderer,” by Curschmann; 
“ Agathe to Irene,” ‘“* Departed Love,” by De Fontaine; “ Ah, had I pinions!” by Rables; 
“ Song of Meg Merrilies,” by Kohler, and an old melody of 1580. No amateur should 
be without the entire selection. 


M. JULLIEN. 


JuLLIEN’s ALBUM for 1850.—Once more are we called upon to notice the favourite 
musical annual which M. Jullien, at the approach of every New Year’s-day, ushers before 
the public to excite the admirationand delight of the lovers of music. We had thought that 
its predecessors were not to be excelled; but in the copy before us we find so many attrac- 
tions that they outvie everything from the same source that has previously come under 
our notice. The work itself isin a binding of watered blue and gold, bearing a device 
of great beauty. The title-page is an elaborate specimen of artistic execution, and, 
whilst two frontispieces in colours, bordered with gold, open the volume with a degree 
of attraction that irresistibly arouses anticipations of what is to follow, there are por- 
traits representing Jetty Treffz as Arline, and Madame Sontag as Desdemona. The 
likenesses are executed with consummate spirit. The volume boasts of three more 
illustrations ; the first is “ Medora,” a design of eastern loveliness, and depictive of 
the theme of a song bearing the title of the picture. The words and music are by 
George Linley, and form one of the attractive features of the book. The second 
is the portrait of a rustic girl by the sea-side, and entitled “ First Love.” The song 
that accompanies it, written by Linley, and composed by Roch Albert, is highly expres- 
sive of the subject, and reflects the utmost credit upon both author and composer. The 
third engraving is an illustration of Léwe’s “ Orlando,”’ as translated by A. W. Ham- 
mond, and composed by Lindpaintner. The drawing is full of spirit, and finished with 
a blended force and delicacy seldom surpassed, To these attractions for the eye the 
spirited publisher has added numberless offerings to the ear and mind; these consist of 
vocal and instrumental pieces, adorned by the most illustrious names in poetry and song. 
In the list of the firat the public will welcome the announcement of Mrs. Corbould’s 
“Come buy my mystic flowers,” with the music of Angelina; “ The Spirit Watch,” by 
the same composer, wedded to the charming words of Shirley Brooks; and various other 
compositions by Balfe, Loder, &c.; together with a fantasia, arranged by W, V. Wallace, 
on “Solitude,” which commands universal admiration. The selection throughout is in 
the highest taste, and cannot fail to find its way to every drawing-room in the kingdom. 














LITERARY MIRROR. 


Princip.es oF EpucaTIOn PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, WITH AN Especial Rerer- 
ENCE TO THE PRESENT STATE OF FEMALE EpucaTion IN ENGLAND. By M.A. 
Stoddart. Author of “ Every-Day Duties,” “ Hints on Reading,” ‘* Female 
Writers,’ &c, London: Seeley and Co. 1849. 


There is in this volume much to arrest attention. The subject it treats is one of 
wide and vast importance; the style of its authoress is elegant and correct; the spirit 
of her remarks is admirable; the arrangement of her materials is excellent. She ap- 
proaches the discussion with diffidence, but enters into it with warmth and courage; 
for, deeply impressed with the great importance of the question, and sincerely desirous 
to promote its more attentive consideration, she allows herself to range, with unlimited 
freedom, over its broad surface, with a comprehensiveness of mind, and a delicacy of judg- 
ment, rarely united ina writer. Her abilities are of no ordinary kind, and she gives 
them the rein; her subject is of immense extent, and she traverses it completely; but 
her manner of treating it is compressed, her style close and terse; her ideas are enlarged, 
and, in many instances, novel; whilst she allows the fountain of her imagination to 
play, in sparkling showers, over a theory which has, in the hands of so many, been ren- 
dered dull and uninteresting by the cold, vapid, common-place manner of its expression, 
The volume commences with some preliminary remarks on education in a general sense. 
It thence passes amid that countless multitude of errors prevalent in our present system, 
as regards the mental and moral culture of a woman’s mind. Ourauthoress next proceeds 
to regard this from the special point of view of the lifeless manner of teaching; that 
formal, dry, dreamy style, which seeks to invigorate and develope the intellect with as 
much success as a misty, cold, morning atmosphere could vivify and nourish a young 
plant, in rivalry with the bright, warm sun of noon-day. The writer apologises for 
dwelling on present errors before laying open her plan for future improvement ; but tiis 
is needless. Before recommending a new system, the policy of a skilful theorist always 
is to lay bare the deformities of the old, and this our authoress does with much spirit 
and truth, affording an example, in her own language, of the different degrees of pleasure 
to be derived from a glittering flowing style, and one that wanders on like a lifeless, 
sluggish, almost stagnant streams through a dreary, foggy marsh. Turning thence to the 
great materials upon which all education should be founded, as upon an unremovable 
basis, we advance, in the agreeable company of the writer, from the simple idea of the 
broadest and most necessary—Religion—through its successive stages, as considered in 
its nature, as a powerful influence on the human mind. A chapter on the Errors of the 
Age precedes one on Moral Culturc, which deserves, perhaps, more attention than any 
other in the work. We here trace the current of a woman’s life from its hobbling course 
of childhood through infancy and the varied years of youth until, purified, refreshed, 
enlarged by the countless and grateful tributaries of Education, it flows in a broad 
stream upon the world. By the world, we mean that particular sphere which is to form 
the circle of her life, and according to the previous growth and culture of her ideas will 
be her character through all the revolutions of her existence. We agree with our 
authoress, that Education should prepare a woman for whatever stro’xe of fortune may 
occur ; for self-deperdence, for self-support ; but we also agree with her that, with all 
these considerations in the rear, as a reserve to retreat upon in times of crisis, “ they 
should know and feel that there is such a thing as domestic peace and domestic enjoy- 
ment, and that, however varied may be the path of duty for the bolder and stronger sex, 
the truest heart-felicity is to be found where woman smiles and woman cheers, in her 
own peculiar and allotted sphere— Home.” Viewing this from a general point of obser+ 
vation, our authoress then proceeds to enter the province of intellectual development, 
and—without in the least intending to scandalise our readers—we may inquire, ‘*‘ How 
often do we find this in a woman?” We may discover many individual instances, but 
they are as gems in a mine—angels’ visits, few and far between. We admire them; but 
this feeling is usually the companion of another—regret that all, or most, are notiso. It 
would seem as though society feared to destroy the dependence of woman on itself, by 
imparting to them that education, moral and intellectual, which, witha sort of .capri- 
ciousness, it frequently describes as the just monopoly of the “ lords of the creation.”> In 
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this, as in politics, when men become “ lords,” they usually become good for nothing, or 
only fit for evil, But, unfortunately, mankind rise into the highest flights, or sink into 
the lowest depths of extreme. If a woman learns languages, studies philosophy, retreats 
far into the dim vista of past history, or circles roun4 the sphere of the wo:ld’s progress 
in civilisation, she is looked upon as “a blue,” who should know nothing of music, who 
should despise the needle, who should regard the science of domestic life—for it is a 
ecience, and that very abstruse—as a mystery, who should ridicule all the gentler accom- 
plishments, and addicting herself only to the studies of men, be fit only for their society. 
Ifshe’assumes the greater, gifts of knowledge, she is to stand stripped of thesofter graces. 
lf; on the contrary, she is “elegantly educated,” nothing above a smattering of the 
“ polite languages” must enter within the circle of her studies. This is our present 
system, and this is what the highly-gifted authoress of the volume before us would 
seek to overthrow. But she does not attempt to destroy without being ready to replace 
the ruined fabric by a new edifice of greater and grander proportions, of more elegance 
and a less flimsy construction. Her book is admirable, in its spirit, in its contents, and 
in its object, as well as for the rich talents of the writer. 


ManuaL oF Book-Keerine. By Henry Tuck. London: George Bell. 


We have now before us the sixth edition of one of the most valuable works to com- 
mercial men that ever issued from the press. No young man should enter a counting- 
house without previously studying this manual. No tradesman should commence 
business before doing the same; and certainly no youth should be permittéd to quit 
school until thoroughly master of the contents of the invaluable treatise before us, which 
is as lucid as it is copious. The patronage it has hitherto met with is a voucher for its 
merits and value. Let those who would prosper in life procure a copy, and abide by its 
contents, which teach every essential particular relative to book-keeping - the day-book, 
invoice-book, cash-book, ledger, and bill-book, with practical remarks on stock-taking 
and balance. Every rule is illustrated by example. 


A REviEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1848. By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, 1849. 

Captain Chamier declares in hig preface that he is ready to vouch for the truth of 
every word contained in the book. This looks well; but the reader will be startled to 
find in the same preface a deliberate mis- statement—which completely satisfies us of 
the author’s ability to review the French Revolution of 1848. He says, “ The French 
Revolution arose from the mere circumstance of an ovation for M. Odillon Barrot.” 
Now is this the result of ignorance, or wilful perversion of the truth ? A hundred 
writers, of all shades of opinion, of every party, of every degree, have shown and proved 
that the “ ovation” was but the spark to kindle a train, laid by the tyranny of many 
years through the length and breadth of France. We proposed to review Captain Cha- 
mier’s book at length; but it were a waste of criticism to dissect its thousand follies, false 
statements, and its entangled mass of ribaldry, and that most miserable of all attempts at 
wit, the slang humour of the mess-room. The author has written two expensive volumes 
of the dullest rubbish that ever loaded a shelf. Itis a mere pile of disconnected newspaper 
trash, stuffed with the most pitiable and puerile trivialities, awful bombast, and a mincing 
medley of little talk, just as we might expect from a stiff-backed old lady of ninety-nine, 
who knew everybody in her time, who is frightened at all change, and falls into hys- 
terical convulsions at every “ new-fangled notion” that springs up and flourishes in the 
mature mind of an enlightened generation. Alas, Captain Chamier! Make a pilgrimage 
to Claremont, and ask of the august ex-monarch a few civil words in recompense of your 
servility; offer to tie his shoe-strings, lest he fall, as you record with so much pomposity 
that the Comte de Paris left his shoe-string dangling, and “ trod upon the loose end, 
and fell down ”’—** a sad omen !” says Chamier. Reader, laugh at this. Here is amuse- 
ment for you. Sad omen of not tying a shoe-string! But sadder still, says Chamier; 
the word Republic. ‘Never had any word such terrific effect as the word Republic.” 
You may well say so, Chamier—you may very well say 80, when it has overthrown 80 
many kings, and will overthrow so many more. He is a captain in the royal navy, 
reader; therefore, if you be an honest trader, you owe him a compliment, for he speaks 
with the loftiest contempt of “ shopkeepers and householders.” He says the revolution, 
the overthrowing of the dynasty, the change of government, all was the work of five 
hundred men—canaille. Can you prove this, Chamier ? We think not; but if you can, 
you only prove what a wretched cowardly rabble of nobles and aristocrats, and princes 
and) peers, quailed before the onslaught of five hundred men! Oh, Captain Chamier ! 
It\is a thousand pities that Louis Philippe, the august’ and sacred monarch, when’ he 
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* shaved off his whiskers, and assumed green spectacles,” did not engage you as his com- 
panion, and sworn you not to write a book. You have done your patrons great damage, 
especiallyén that one sentetice of.yours where you forget your task,.and, fur once allow- 
ing your common sense to outrun your servility, designate those who clung to royalty as 
a’ crew’ ’ (page 73, vol. i.). You speak of the licentious scenes that took place in the 
queen’s bed-chamber, after royalty had been hunted from its den; but you “ cannot repeat 
what passed: it appears that the precincts of royalty added a charm to licentiousness.” 
Very right; and unless you were there, howcame youto know ? But you confess “‘ we were 
familiar with every scene.” How shocking of you, Captain Chamier! With all the vile 
iniquities, all the gross profligacies, all the horrible acts of depravity which the malignity 
of Chamier has heaped upon the heads of the Paris revolutionists, he dare not deny the 
religious feeling that pervaded every act of that noble populace, and even describes (we 
marvel how his pen could write a truth) that when a crucifix was borne along the 
streets, the crowd uncovered their heads and bowed reverently as it passed. He pro- 
ceeds then to weep over the fact that they “bundled the throne disrespectfully from the 
windows.” 

He expecte? to see the guillotine set up, and “ carts loaded with the condemned going 
slowly to execution.” How great must have been his disappointment; but we wonder 
he did not describe ten thousand imaginary massacres, new slaughters of the Abbaye, 
new Dantonian atrocities. It would have been consistent. He describes hundreds of 
pillages and plunderings which never took place; but confesses that “the nobility 
sneaked out of the capital.” “ Who was a wiser monarch,” he says, “than Louis 
Philippe ?” _ Answer the question, “ thou wicked scribbler;” and let the world reply to 
that we put to it, ‘ Who is a wiser captain than Chamier ?” 

But let us number the victims of this ‘ bloody and atrocious revolution.” Of the 
people—this is C.’s own account—350; of the soldiers 78. So much for the butchery 
of the citizens by the tools of royalty. "But we find “ crew” again applied to the rabble 
of deserters that followed the wise man’s advice—going out at the door, when they feared 
to be kicked out of the window; it was a “crew.’”’ But we must forgive Chamier his 
silliness for his gallantry; he is a lady’s man, and he keeps a carriage. ‘“ We always 
drove,” he says, with immense pomposity, “to the club in a private carriage ;” “we had 
the best shield in France—we were in the company of ladies.” 

Chamier is also a great writer; look at the grandeur of his language. Reformers are 
horses, disorder is a car, revolution is a sea of blood. ‘They had harnessed themselves 
to the car of disorder, resolved to drag it through all the blood of Europe ;” their own, 
of course, included. What he means by the “ majority royalists a heart,” we cannot 
divine; he gives the sentence as complete. Therefore, as Chamier couldn’t write non- 
sense, it is evidently sigzificant of something. 

But what are we doing ? Shall we go through the book ? Heaven defend us from 
the task; let us sum up. This nautical historian is what we may term a literary pedlar, 
who fancies himself very clever; who presumes, on this idea, to psesent us with several 
hundred pages of fiction, called’ a “ Review, &c.,” and who, in his style, in the contents 
of his book, in his feelings, in his abilities, and in everything, is beneath a serious 
criticism. Very amiable as a private man he may be; but trust us, Chamier, you will 
never write a good book, until Athena gives you sense, and you learn to supply fiction 
with fact. 


‘ 





Anxcry Worps. T. Williams.—This is a song the words of which will become national. 
None more calculated for subduing the angry passions, and inculcating forbearance, have 
ever issued from the press. The words have been set to highly characteristic and appro- 
priate music, by T. Williams, for the benefit of the veteran Tom Phillips, uncle to Mr. 
H. Phillips, and the last living singer of the Incledon school, with the exception of Bra- 
ham. He isin his seventy-first year, and by mere accident we heard him sing the song 
a few evenings back, with all the energy and fire with which he used to interpret Shield’s 
“ Bold Arethusa,” and Dibdin’s “ Blow high, blow low.” The music is published, and 
as the profits are to be devoted to “ Poor Tom,” we trust that it will meet whatit 
merits—an extensive sale. 
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